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Dreams of wealth in the 
Catalinas always threaten 
the thing we love. 


j Easter Pageants 

Two different celebrations that 
have nothing to do with bonnets 
or eggs. 


j The Adobe People 

When Byrd Baylor built a house 
everyone became an architect. 


j The Breakfast Club 

She was looking for a cheap 
feed, but found an exclusive 
club. 


Co- 

Dependency 

You probably have it. But don't 
worry, a mere ten grand can 
work wonders. 


The Power 
Politics of 
Rudy 
Bejarano 

There's more to the 
councilman than his credit 
card. Much more. 


Frog 
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home. She'll never finish the place, that's 
why she lives there. 
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You got problems with a mate? Meet the ten 
grand fix. By Laura Greenberg 
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A PRIVATE ESTAT E OF MIND \ 


ROY H. LONG REALTY CO., INC. 

(602) 299^4348 

3131 E. Ina Road 
at the top of Campbell 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 


COBBLESTONE 
A Sears Financial Community 


The “naturally advantaged” life 
is yours on custom homesites 
with vistas forever protected, 
next to the Coronado National 
Forest. Foothills living, high 
above it all at the top of 
Campbell, with breath-taking 
city views below. The Santa 
Catalina Mountains embrace 
Cobblestone in high Sonoran 
desert lushness. 


More than private, exclusive 
estates. Cobblestone is a private 
estate of mind. It affords a 
proven investment in luxurious 
living and architectural purity, 
away from crowded townhome 
and condominium subdivisions. 


Call 299-4348 for a private 
showing of available acreage or 
existing homes. Cobblestone, a 
natural environment for a rich 
and fulfilling lifestyle since 
1980. 


Howdy 

Let's get right down to some hard truths. This town wouldn't be a hotspot 
for swinging iguanas if it weren't for the Santa Catalina mountains. The big 
stone walls guard the soul of this city and you gotta be a lot lower on the 
evolutionary ladder than a lizard not to know it. And we ve got a problem: we 
are chewing up the very thing that turns us on. Turn to p^ge 28 and sample 
"Frog Mountain Blues," my demented editor's effort to carve out a place in our 
hearts for the Santa Catalinas. Of course, we can't spend all our time out 
basking on a rock, so let's go to town and meet Rudy Bejarano, the 
controversial West Side city councilman (page 40). Norma Coile shows us some 
real politics in Tucson—the stuff that goes beyond the lunch bills he's famous 
for. 

Having trouble in a relationship? We can help. Consider co-dependency 
therapy, the new rage in treatment. Laura Greenberg takes us to the center of a 
$10,000 cure for feeling bad (page 46). Tired of telephone solicitors? We got one 
to fess up. Try John Durham's ravings (and I mean ravings—this guy confirms 
all my doubts about mammals) on page 36. 

And of course it s Eastertime, so let's all go to Cucurpe, Sonora, and watch 
Tom Sheridan be crucified by folks who live their religion instead of reserving 
It for ceremonies (page 23). Any country where they eat iguanas (and this is 
one Iguana who's going to put out a rag that calls a fact a fact) is naturally 
going to put Its own stamp on the passion of Christ. 

There s lots more: Byrd Baylor introduces us to the adobe people, Ken 

t^undinnl h the Yaqui and a 

blood, but my magazine has a warm heart. ^ 

See you around. 

Iggy Lizardo 
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LETTERS 



Racism exaggerated 

Dear Mr. Bowden, 

First let me say that your magazine is excellent. I have enjoyed the issues 
that 1 have seen, which I think is all that have been published. I wish you 
continued success. 

The article by Arturo Carrillo Strong about Joe Batiste is essentially 
correct. I knew the young man very well, and, in fact, 1 was the one who raised 
the money to send him to the track meet in the Midwest where he gained 
national recognition. The article mentioned that business people raised the 
money for that purpose and that is correct. 

1 am concerned that the author painted a picture of Tucson that is not 
completely correct as to its racist feelings in the days when Joe Batiste was a 
young man and even before that. 

The article indicates that no blacks were allowed in high school and were not 
allowed to participate in any of the athletic teams until the time when Joe 
Batiste was there, which was in the late ’30s. That is not correct. In the early 
'20s there were several black students attending Tucson High School. I 
graduated in the class of '24 and there were three blacks whose names I have 
and who were friends of mine who attended school at Tucson High for two or 
three years before I graduated. They were Ted Preston, Rufus Flewellen and 
his sister, whose first name I have forgotten. 

In the fall of 1923 an outstanding football player whose last name was 
Daniels was the star of the Tucson High School team and he played the next 
year also under coach Syl Paulus. 

I don t believe that Tucson was nearly as racist as Mr. Strong indicated in 
his article. Hispanic students were allowed to go to any school in the district 
in which they lived. They were not sent from one school district to another as 
he indicated because I was in school at that time and I can testify and give 
you the names of several Mexican-American students who attended several 
different schools in Tucson in the early '20s. Mexican-American youngsters 
played on the Tucson High School football team back in the teens and into 
the twenties. They were not segregated, regardless of what Mr. Strong says. 

I wish you best of luck with your publication. Keep up the good work. 


Surprisingly enough, I am a Mexican, fortunate enough to have been 
always a lady among very real Mexican and American men, some of them 
married to very proud and also real ladies. 

Sincerely, 


Maria Antonieta Ruiz 
Nogales, Arizona 


We like to hear from you, but please keep it short. We reserve the right to edit 
letters, which must be signed. Also include a return address and phone number (which 
we won't publish). Send your letters to City Magazine, 1137 N. 7th Avenue, Tucson, 

AZ 85705. 





^RCHIl^L 

= R '^3 (ar-ki" val wurks) 

/A shop providing 1 : Museum quality framing and matting. 

2 : Archival storage boxes and sleeves for works of art, 
documents, photographs. 3 : Photographic copy service and 
custom black and white archival printing. 4 : Information 
and advice regarding art handling, restoration, etc. 5 : Open 
Tuesday-Friday from 10-5, Thursday until 7, 12-5 Saturday. 

420 East Sixth Street 882-6525 


Sincerely, 

Roy P. Drachman 

Leave those gates open 

Dear Editor 

City Magazine gets better and better. The entire February issue was good; 

I liked especially the articles by Tom Sheridan, Byrd Baylor and J.P.S. 

Brown. 

However, when oldtime cowperson Brown complains that sportsmen 
shoot up watertanks and leave pasture gates open, he should be reminded 
that those watertanks and gates are on public land, that those cattle are 
eating forage that belongs to our elk, deer, pronghorn and bighorn (and the 
desert tortoise), that our entire public-lands beef industry continues only 
through public sufferance and welfare subsidies of various kinds, that in 
fact those cattle and those beef ranchers are OUR guests, exploiting OUR 
resources on OUR lands and have long since worn out their welcon^. Myself, 
always leave gates open—and I urge everyone else to do the same. Once we 
get those stinking cattle out on the highways, where they belong, we can 
herd them all back to Texas, where they came from. 

Cheers! 

Edward Abbey 

It’s still a man's town 

Sherman Montgomery 
Nogales, Arizona 
c.c. to City Magazine 

Sherman, 

It is not surprising that a man who has held a job as a bank manager, 
according to the article I'The Other Side of Nogales," February], and now 
"deals" in real estate, would, after living in Nogales for more than twenty 
years, have nothing better to contribute to a Twin Plant interview than that 
"sexual interchange" occurs between dark, cute, flirting Mexican girls and 
smart American plant managers with tolerant wives. 

Nogales is still a man's town, Sherman. It was a man s town when I 
worked at a maquila during the '70s and it now is that I am an office manager 
for a produce corporation. 


Cosmetic Dentistry 


Technology 
has something 
you can 
smile about. 





Times have changed, and so has get¬ 
ting your teetli fixed. In one or two 
visits, you can walk away with the 
kind of confident smile you deserve. 
Usually, no shots are required. New 
technology can close gaps, whiten 
teeth, and repair chips—all in min¬ 
imal time. Using space-age mate¬ 
rials, the quality of work can last 
many years. 

Come in and discuss your prob¬ 
lem. After all, smiling shouldn’t 
require an act of courage. 



♦ Mark McMahon, DDS ♦ 


COSMETIC DENTISTRY 


5200 E. Famess 
Bldg. 900 Suite 901 
Tucson, Arizona 
Call326-200C 
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An American Cabaret 
Apr. 1-May 9 

Your Own Wings: An American Cabaret, is 
presenting “Love View." This boho 
coffeehouse dims its lights and becomes 
a cabaret theater using music from 
Gershwin to Sondheim, weaving in poetry 
from Ferlinghetti to Gibran. An evening 
that promises to be a witty and 
sophisticated look at love. Done in 
traditional style (if you don't know what 
cabaret is, remember the movie), it uses 
the music and poetry to entertain and 
provoke the audience. They got raves their 
last time in town. Tickets are $5 in 
advance and $6 at the door, available at 
Cafe Ole, 121 E. Broadway, 628-1841. 

Big Boxers 
Apr. 6 

Hagler vs. Leonard—they're beaming this 
one to a huge closed-circuit screen (and, 
dish owners, the signal doubtless will be 
scrambled), so the Community Center is 
where you'll have to see one of the most 
interesting fights in some time. And 
boxing is starved for interest right now. If 
you went to the drawing board to design a 
middleweight boxer, you'd come away 
with Marvin Hagler, a man who hasn't lost 
since Gerald Ford was president. Sugar 
Ray Leonard hasn't fought in four years 
but he was brilliant when he did (he was 
sort of a pocket Ali-in-his-prime). But 
face Marvelous Marvin after such a lay¬ 
off? Does Ray know something we don't? 
Place your bets now—but don't expect a 
miracle. More expensive than the movies 
($25), but it's in living black and blue. 

TCC. Info, 791-4101 or 791-4266. 

Michael Landon 
Tennis Classic 
Apr. 10-12 

If you want to see what these people 
really look like, here's your chance. This 
doubles celebrity tournament has a long 
list. Here's the short one: Pat Boone (you 
know who he is), Chad Everett, Allen 
Thicke (“Growing Pains”), Bill Macy 
("Maude”), Joanna Kerns (“Growing 
Pains”) Brian Patrick Clark (“General 
Hospital”), Grant Goodeve (“One Life to 
Live") Ann Jeffreys (“General Hospital , 
Gloria Loring ("Days Of Our Lives ) et a. 
They're paired up against Tucson s finest 
tennis players. Randolph Park Tennis 
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Plutonium Players in: Ladies Against Women. 
Center. Ticket info, 748-2888. 


Pima County Fair 
Apr. 10-19 

This year the fair salutes the U.S. 
Constitution. But you'll have to show up 
to see how they play out the theme. 
They've got it all: rows of food booths, 
tons of animal flesh to coo over, carnival 
rides for the adventurous—enough 
festivities for everyone to find something 
they like. Tucson's big springtime event. A 
family affair. Adm. charge. Pima County 
Fairgrounds. 11300 S. Houghton Rd. 
Further info, 624-1013. 

Hunger 100 
Apr. 11 

The fourth annual bike ride to benefit the 
hungry is 100 kilometers (approx. 62 
miles) long, beginning at Los Reales and 
Cardinal Road, and finishing at Green 
Fields Country Day School, Leave the can 
of food at home and pledge cash to 
support the Tucson Community Food 
Bank and Hunger Action Center. For those 
who have plenty, support the ones who 
don't have enough. Sixty miles isn't far to 
ride for a good cause. Limit 400 
cyclists—first come, first served. Rain 
date is Apr. 12. Sponsored by McCaw 
Cablevision and local merchants. More 
info, 623-7577. 

Benefit Basketball 
Apr. 17 

Football season is still five months away, 


but the Los Angeles Raiders football team 
is staying in shape by playing a benefit 
basketball game against local all-stars 
(who these “stars” are we don't know). 
Your chance to see what these guys look 
like without all the padding. All proceeds 
to local charities. TCC. Time approx 7 30 
p.m. Further info, call 791-4101 or 791- 
4266. 

Hunting Hidden Eggs 
Apr. 18 

Easter's annual egg-stravaganza for all 
children two years through ten years. 
There's a special Bunny Trail for those 
under two. The Easter Bunny will be on 
hand, Parx and Rex, the Earthball, egg 
decorating and new games. Prizes 
awarded for all golden eggs found. A 
place to see some serious smiles. Don't 
forget your Easter basket. Sponsored by 
Doubletree Inn and Burger King. Further 
info, 791-4878 or 791-5132. 

Mariachi Convention 
Apr. 21-25 

Do you find most conventions boring? 

This one ain't. The fifth annual 
international mariachi convention brings 
the top players in the world to Tucson to 
hold workshops, a special concert and 
Garibaldi night (outdoor fiesta). The 
costumes are striking and the music will 
restore your faith in romance. More than 
25,000 people attended this last year. It's 
a sure bet to be lively. Get yourself 
educated on this special musical tradition. 
TCC. Adm. charge for concert, everything 


else free. General info, 791-4266or7Qi 
4101. 

Ladies Against Women? 
Apr. 24 

Berkeley's Plutonium Players return to ttie 
Old Pueblo for another evening of 
consciousness lowering with their 
legendary “Ladies Against Women.” The 
ASUA Women's Resource Center hosts 
this Itzaboutime presentation 18 months 
after this award-winning troupe of zanies 
packed the same hall. The ladies remind 
us to send word that they've been 
sleeping through the most recent political 
developments, reminding their guests to 
keep women where they beiong (in the 
bedroom or the kitchen), so they II be 
presenting the best of their old and new 
material. Get your tickets early at Antigone 
Books, Bentley's House of Coffee and Tea 
the ASUA Women's Resource Center. Free 
! childcare will be offered at the hall for 
; those who deserve it. Info, call 623-1688 

It's Your Turn 
Apr. 26-May 2 

Volunteering was once a national pastime 
that went by the wayside. Mow it's staging 
a comeback. Celebrate National Volunteer 
Week In Tucson. A variety of special 
events will take place to honor volunteers 
who ve given their time for worthy 
causes. This Is the wave of the future. Call 
327-6207 for all the specifics. 

Hairy Behavior 
May 2 

Dr. Jane Goodall, popular authority on 
primates, is back with us to speak on her 
recent findings on chimp behavior in 
Gombe; the culmination of 26 years of 
field study in Africa. Sponsored by the 
William Clements Foundation. 2 p.m. 

Adm. charge. UA Centennial Hall. Info, 
889-9657. 

In Defense of Big Boys 
May 5 

Continuing the UA Faculty Community 
Lecture Series, Lute Olson, popular UA 
basketball coach, talks about “Academics 
and the Student Athlete”, the 
misconceptions about college athletics, 
and why the media present college sports 
negatively. He's bringing along a report 
on UA athletes from 1975 until 
present—where they are now and where 
they're going. A lecture from a different 
point of view—loaded with positives and 
low on the sarcasm. Question and answer 
period follows lecture. Free, 7:30 p.m. 
University of Arizona Health Sciences 
Center Main Auditorium, Room 2600. 

Parking available. Info, 621-1856. 
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FOR THOSE BLUSTERY DAYS... 

JOAN VASS USA, AXIS, CHACOK, JHANE BARNES, BIS, NANCY HELLER, PHYLLIS SUES 

MEN’S & WOMEN’S APPAREL 
2926 E. BROADWAY & WESTIN’S LA PALOMA RESORT 
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RECORD SHOPPE 


2556 N. CAMPBELL 

(Next to Katlienne & Coi 


327-0555 
Mon-Sat 10-9 


New and Used Classical Records and Cassettes 
Movie Soundtracks • Imports • Collectors’ Items 




Elementary Art Work 
Apr. 1-12 

Selected works by local 
elementary, junior high and 
high school students. Maybe 
there's an up and coming Da 
Vinci in the crowd. El Con 
Mall. Regular mall hours. 

Seri Images 
Apr. 1-30 

The Amerind Foundation is 
displaying recent photos of 
the Seri Indians of Sonora, 
Mexico, by David 
Burckhalter, photo¬ 
journalist. Adm. charge. 

Open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Located 65 miles east of 
Tucson in Dragoon. Info on 
directions call 1-586-3666. 

Flappers 
Apr. 1-Dec. 87 

It people dressed in trendy 


yaiu yei you oown, don't 
miss the Arizona Historical 
Society's newest exhibit— 
“The Era of Wonderful 
Nonsense,” seven female and 
f^^^^equin dressed 
style. What vintage 

K9a^c77!,® Info. 

b^O-5774. 


native wines made from 
desert grapes. And you 
thought we only grew 
cactus. Leave 10 a.m. from 
Valencia Library, 202 W. 
Valencia Rd., return 2 p.m. 
Free, but pre-registration 
required. Info, 791-4531. 


America's favorite I 
hot dog sport is ba 
Tucson Toros will t 
70 games at Hi Cor 
field. Call for dates 
times. Info, 791-40 


Fiesta del Presidio 
Apr. 11,12 

Tucson Festival Society is 
sponsoring this party—2 
days of continuous food and 
entertainment in the El 
Presidio Barrio Area, noon- 
10 p.m. both days. Info, 622- 
6911. 


Park Fishing 

Apr. 1 through summer 

Tucson Parks and 
Recreation is loading the 
lakes with catfish. Get out 
your pole, kick back and feel 
like Tom Sawyer for a day at 
Silverbell and Kennedy Park 
lakes. Info, 791-4860. 

Sonoita Samplings 
Apr. 11 

Tired of the same French 
bordeaux? Take this field 
trip to the Sonoita 
Vineyards with owner 
Gordon Dutt and taste 


Antique Fair 
Apr. 12 

If you like collecting, all this 
stuff has come out of hiding 
from local attics. Antiques 
and collectibles of all kinds 
at Ft. Lowell Park, 
sponsored by Tucson Parks 
and Recreation. 10:30 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Free parking at TMC 
with shuttle service. Talk 
about fancy service. Info, 
791-5289, 

Poetic Justice 
Apr. 15 

All students get a chance at 
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the podium to recite their 
own or others' poetry. 8 p.m. 
at the DA Art Museum. Free. 
Info, 621-7941. 

Walking Tour 
Apr. 16 

Tired of the same scenery? 
Wear your sneakers and take 
a walking tour of historic 
Bisbee with Colleen Crowlie. 
Leave El Rio Library at 8:30 
a.m. and return by 3 p.m. 
1390 W. Speedway. Free. 
Pre-registration required. 

Info. 791-4468. 

Print Auction 
Apr. 17 

The fifth annual UA print 
auction is your shot at 
buying art work. Bid on 
photos, iithographs, posters 
and equipment. This is the 
primary source of funding 
for the DA'S Todd Walker 
and LIghtsong galleries. If 
you can't afford to buy 
anything, submit your photos 
—a cheap way to become 
known by those who count- 
curators, collectors and 
artists. Tax deductible. Info, 
621-7574. 


All People's Fair 
Apr. 18 

A new cultural event for 
handicapped individuals and 
their families. Music, dancing 
and games from other 
countries, low cost ethnic 
food—the stuff fun is made 
of. Palo Verde Park, 300 S. 
Mann Ave., from 1 p.m.-4 
p.m. Info, 791-4504. 

Teen Volunteers 
Apr. 20 

A program to get teenagers 
(14-19) involved in 
volunteer youth leadership 
programs, sponsored by 
Tucson Parks and 
Recreation with the City 
Volunteer Agency. Begins 
June 8th. Applications will 
be taken from Apr. 20th at 
all Tucson high school 
counselors' offices. Hurray 
for the teenagers who will 
give up their summer 
vacations. Info, 791-4878. 

Handle With Care 
Apr. 22 

Learn the art of Swedish 
Massage. The emphasis is on 
pressure, hands and body 
leverage. Think you give a 
good backrub? Learn how to 


get better. 7 p.m.-IO p.m. 
Adm. charge. Desert 
Institute of the Healing 
Arts. 639 N. 

6th Ave. 882-0899. 

Lifesaving 
for Everyone 
Apr. 23 

Don't feel helpless in the 
water. Tucson Parks and 
Recreation is providing a 
class In Advanced Lifesaving 
at Catalina Pool in the 
evenings. Summer is coming; 
be prepared. $15 fee. 
Register, call the American 
Red Cross at 623-0541. 
Further info, 791-4245. 

Clean Up Tucson 
Apr. 25-May 3 

Week-long, city-wide clean¬ 
up. Anyone who brings in a 
large bag of trash off the 
streets (no, don't bring your 
personal garbage) will 
receive a free tree. Other 
events are scheduled during 
this Clean Up America (that 
includes Tucson) Week. 
Sponsored by Long John 
Silver's and other local 
merchants. For further info, 
contact Salli Schultz at 791- 
3109. 


All our electrolysis 
clients are 
going away...happy 

because our methods of permanent 
hair removal have worked. 

liOP 

CERTIFIED CLINICAL ELECTROLOGY 
1072 N SWAN • TUCSON. AZ • 602-326-8137 • CALL FOR FREE CONSULTATION 



Traditional design 
Native mesquite 


Arroyo Design 
224 N. 4th Ave. 
Tucson, Arizona 85705 
884-1012 


"Among the nation's 
finest. . 



Yes, Green Fields is proud to have been accorded 
'Exemplary Status' by the U.S. Department of Education, 
one of sixty-five private high schools in the nation to be 
so commended. A college preparatory school in an 
informal ranch-style setting. Green Fields provides 
disciplined, traditional instruction in a supportive 
environment where individual attention and small class 
size enable each student to achieve according to the best 
of his or her potential. 

Evidence of our success is offered by our successful 
college placement program, and by our national and 
regional awards in every academic discipline and the 
arts, including first place in National History Day 
competition for the best student research paper, the 
National Council of Teachers of English 'Highest Award’ 
for literary magazines, and several National Scholastic 
Art competition awards for photography, ceramics, and 
painting. In addition to its strong academic program. 
Green Fields offers wide participation in art, drama, and 
music and varied opportunities for personal develop¬ 
ment and community awareness, during Issue Day, 
Career Day, Community Service Day, and the Interim 


study program. The completion by next fall of our 
new gymnasium will extend opportunities in athletics 
as well. 

Strongly committed to maintaining an ethnically and 
economically diverse student body. Green Reids boasts 
an exceptional financial assistance program, making aid 
available to more than one-third of the student body. 
Green Fields has many reasons to be proud—proud of 
our tradition of excellence, proud of our many national 
awards, and proud of our continuing commitment to 
high quality educational opportunities for Tucson. 

Grades 4-12 

COEDUCATIONAL, COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Mr. Phineas Anderson, Headmaster 

297-2288 

6000 N. Camino Del Terra 

Green Fields 

CoimtiA’ Oiiy SchiH>l 
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Picnic for a Cause 
Apr. 26 . 

The second annual picnic for 
Tohono Chul Park is raising 
funds to continue support 
and preservation of its 35 
acres. 5 p.m.-S p.m. at 7366 
N. Paseo del Norte. $25 
(relax, it's tax deductible) 

buys you a gourmet dinner in 

a box. Eat under large 
canopies with plenty of 
music to digest your food 
by. Reservations please. 

Info, 742-6455. 

Stuff Yourself 
Apr. 26 

Join the 38th annual 
Sunshine Kiwanis Barbecue 
at Reid Park and Udall Park. 

They're serving up beans, 
cole slaw, tortillas, and over 
10,000 pounds of beef, 
cooked in covered pits. Their 
only fundraising event of the 
year. Grease your insides for 
a good cause. Info, 744- 
2705. 

Arts and Crafts 
Apr. 26 

Brown bag it and spend the 
time at Ft. Lowell Park 
browsing through local 
handmade arts and crafts 
from 10:30 a.m.to4 p.m. 

Free parking at TMC with 
shuttle service thrown in. 

See how we grow and grow. 

Info, 791-5289. 

Open House 
Apr. 29 

If you've heard of the Junior 
League, but don't know what 
they do, they're having an 
open house to tell you. 7 p.m.- and dead Not for 
9 p.m. at 2099 E. River Rd. 

Info, 327-6207. 


American Women is holding a inventors. The Pima Count, 
fashion show, with all Co-op Extension service J 

proceeds to benefit the a new one on hand, open in, 
club's scholarship fund, at public viewing, it's an 
noon in the Doubletree Hotel, irrigation controlling devic? 
Lunch will be served prior to that turns water on when 


the show. Untie your purse 
strings for a good cause. 
$18 per person. Info, 323- 
2363. 

Breaking Ground 
Mays 

The New Center for 
Creafive Photography is 
having its ground-breaking 
at 5:30 p.m. Via the grape¬ 
vine, they've strayed from 
the fradifional red brick UA 
design and are going Califor¬ 
nia with lots of glass. We'll 
just have to watch them 
build day by day. Surprise 
festivities. On Olive St. 
directly across the street 
from the UA Art Museum. 

Dead of Night 
Through May 17 

Out of the dark comes 
“Echoes of the Night,” 

Flandrau Planetarium's 
feature starring our planet. 
You'll find out how the earth 
was formed, how the stars 
and constellations were 
placed. This is the stuff 
campfire stories are made 
of. Info, 621-4556. 

Turn On To Bugs 
Through June 28 

On loan from the Oakland 
Museum is this traveling 
show on centipedes, 
crustaceans, insects, 
spiders—displayed both live 


soil becomes dry and turns It 
off after watering. If the 

soil stays moist, or gets 
watered during a blitz of 
rain, the water doesn't come 

on. A sensory device. We 
musn't keep this one a 
secret—who knows, it migin 
save Arizona some water. 
4040 N. Campbell Ave. Call 
628-5628. 

A Gift 
of Health 

The American Red Cross 
needs volunteers to donate 
blood. If you're healthy and 
not squeamish, do a good 
deed. Call for times and 
location. Info, 623-0541. 

Go to The Dogs 

Watch a dog chase a plastic 
rabbit and lose your shirt. 

Or, make a killing. Food, 
drink and the war cries of 
furious bettors. Find out if 
man's best friend is your 
best friend at Tucson 
Greyhound Park. 884-7576. 



King of Demons 
May 2 

Only the shadow knows in 
this outdoor puppet show. 
One hour's worth of visual 
fun featuring flat puppets 
with cutouts; accompanied 
by exotic music. For 
everyone six years old on up. 
Don't forget to bring your 
parents. Adm. charge. 
Tucson Botanical Gardens. 
2150 N. Alvernon. Info, 326- 
9255. 

Solar Cooking 
May 2 

Join the fifth annual solar 
potiuck at Catalina State 
Park. You'll find out how to 
utilize the sun as energy in 
cooking hot water heating, 
generating electricity etc. 
Chow down as the sun sets, 
but don't forget to bring a 
prepared dish. 9 a.m. to 
dusk. Info, 743-7735. 

Mexican Scholarship Fund 
May 3 

The League of Mexican 


entomophobes. Sponsored 
by the Sonoran Arthropod 
Studies, Inc., this exhibit is 
supplemented by pictures of 
insects on postage stamps 
live insects native to the 
Sonoran Desert and some 
dead specimens for the 
squeamish. 2437 N. Stone 
Mon.-Fri. 10a.m.-5 p.m.; 

Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. noon 
to 5 p.m. Adm. charge. Info 
884-7274. 

Attention Artists! 

The UA Student Union is 
accepting proposals for the 
1987-88 exhibition schedule 
from artists in all media for 
its three galleries. Send ten 
to twenty slides with 
resume, clippings and SASE 
along with $5 processing 
fee to: Student Union Arts 
Coordinator, University of 
Arizona, SUPO Box 10,000, 
Tucson, 85720 (check 
payable to UA). Maybe you'l 
be the next person to grace 
UA gallery walls. 

Love 

an Invention? 

This one's for would-be 


China and The Powers 
Apr. 7 

Continuing the UA Faculty 
Community Lecture Series, 
political science professor 
Allen S. Whiting examines 
China's relations with the 
Soviet Union, Japan, and 
U.S. concerning current 
political and economic 
strategies. Domestic 
Chinese politics will also be 
assessed as well as what the 
future might hold. The 
Superbowl of politics. Can 
our planet withstand all this 
shuffling among the major 
powers? Show up and find 
out. Question and answer 
period follows lecture. Free. 
7:30 p.m. University of 
Arizona Flealth Sciences 
Center Main 

Auditorium, Room 2600, 
Parking available. Info, 621- 
1856. 

It Happens 
in Tucson 
Apr. 9,16, 23 

The Life Enrichment Series 
of free weekly lectures 
sponsored by Tucson 
Medical Center is focusing 
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We already know 
each other...we just 
haven't met yet. 

It happens all the time here, you strike up a conversation and discover 
mutual friends. Instant amigos. Now meet City Magazine, the place to 
discover and explore common bonds. We bring together friends and foes, 
writers and readers, superb photography, the varied events that enrich 
our lives. City Magazine, written by people who live here for people 

who live here. 





Let's meet in City Magazine. 

Subscribe now—don't miss a single issue. 

Only $15 for a full year (12 issues in all). 
That's a savings of $9 off the single-copy price. 


City Magazine Guarantee 

Tf vou don't find City Magazine to be the best source for discovering Tucson, just let 
us^know. We'll refund the unused portion of your subscription—no questions asked. 











BEST U EVER 8 

Bacon, eggs, potatoes and coffee—breakfast with the four basic food groups. 


BY SARAH STREED 


r or the past six months 1 have 
■ been teaching writing at Pima 
Community College. For five of 
those months, 1 have been pregnant. 
Being m this condition has, natu¬ 
rally enough, caused a great many 
changes in my life. For one thing, if I 
am to drive to the Downtown Cam¬ 
pus every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday morning and teach the con¬ 
sistent use of verb tenses for fifty 
minutes, followed by a vigorous dis¬ 
cussion on the tone and style of A 
Clean, Well-Lighted Place, 1 must 
cat a hearty breakfast beforehand. 
The days when I could gulp down a 
bowl of Cheerios and go all morning 
are gone, at least temporarily. 

So one recent Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, I was driving down Stone Ave¬ 
nue when a sign in a parking lot— 
one of those sandwich kind that men 
used to wear on their backs and walk 
up and down sidewalks with— 
caught my eye. '"Mother Hubbard’s 
Best Breakfast. Only 75 cents." I 
slowed for the light and reread the 
sign carefully, and then as I 
followed the line of cars moving the 
workforce, the words registered and 
I thought, "Hey, what a great deal! 

I can stop on the way to classes, eat a 
huge breakfast for seventy-five 
cents and teach all morning without 
worrying if I will have time to get a 
doughnut from the snack bar." That 
Friday I got up with my husband 
instead of snatching an hour more of 
sleep, and left with plenty of time 
to stop at Mother Hubbard's. 

The cafe is crammed in between 
a grocery and some sort of service 
garage in a shopping center. It was 
7:30 when I walked up to the front 
glass windows where the words 
"Mother Hubbard’s" and pictures of 
plump eggs and lean bacon were 
painted. I stood uncertainly; per¬ 
haps this wasn't going to be the Old 
Home cafe of gingham checked 
curtains and huge stacks of home¬ 
made waffles I had expected. But 
the slogan, painted in foot-high 
letters, reassured me. It said con¬ 
fidently and brazenly: "BEST U 
EVER 8." Perhaps the genes of my 
sign-painter grandfather lurking 
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behind the genes of my English- 
teacher father gave a little added 
push. Whatever the case, I opened 
the door and went in. 

My first impression was that I 
was in a "males only" breakfast 
club. Nearly all the tables were full 
of men, smoking, laughing, eating 
and staring at the very out-of-place 
woman in her "professional" teach¬ 
ing clothes—a black and white 
conservative jumper that would 
have labelled any wearer as a 
spinster school teacher, except for 
the very obvious bulge in this one's 
belly. 1 looked frantically—without 
changing even a muscle of my stony 
expression—for the non-smoking 
section. The restaurant was fairly 
small, with three lines of tables, 
and as far as I could see they all had 
small tin ashtrays placed promi¬ 
nently by the salt and pepper 
shakers. The waitresses were 
clumped together, putting slices of 
bread in the revolving toaster and 
shouting orders at the cook, who was 
standing two feet away with spa¬ 
tula in hand over a grill. With a 
sense of relief, I saw that all were 
women. There were at least five of 
them, one young, the others older 
with graying hair and bright aprons 
over polyester slip-on slacks. I 
stopped one scooting by with some 
jelly packets and asked, "Where’s 
the non-smoking section?" 

"We don’t have one," she an- 


-- dll tfinpuy taoi 

surrounded by smokers and sate 
quickly, first swinging in my bi 
vinyl briefcase and huge purse, 
holding too many books, to 
them from view. 1 looked aga 
the waitresses, and noticed one 
limping back and forth from tab 
gnil. had waitressed my 

through college and was a littl 
shocked. “Good god," I thoi 
how can she waitress in a 1 
place like this with a li'! 
watched her for a few more sec^c 
she seemed to be doing (iZ 
sitress came up to thp 
was , table. 

bead bobM a, n,e cur.ly 

aX fur, 

"'i“edrt rUke mySfTny"*' 

conspcuousihannecia™ 

1 he special " t ^ 
bly. ” ' ^ answered 

on her pad. ^ “ impatie 

intaS'*'I ’IZ 'T 
Pacl^aadundeUr ' 

that I was able to ^ 

"•at Hlys' sve ee„re£_7 " 


good breakfast for seventy-five cents 
is cheap, and what's a bit more for 
jelly?" I smiled at her and agreed 
strongly. She smiled back and then 
whipped off to the cook with my 
order. I glanced around at the walls 
and noticed the poster boards tacked 
up, each illustrated with a different 
order. My confusion cleared; there 
was the menu. 1 saw one with a pink 
pig dancing around an egg and 
realized that for fifty cents more i 
could get bacon. I knew the fetus 
would appreciate the extra protein, 
so I turned in my seat and looked for 
my waitress, who was now filling a 
coffee pot about three yards away. 1 
caught her eye, and leaned forward. 
"Bacon," I said softly, but clearly. 
She looked at me and repeated, 
"Bacon?" I nodded. 

"BACON," she blared to the 
lady at the grill about four yards 
away. I shrank back into my seat 
and waited. I glanced around at all 
the men. They had long since lost 
any interest in me, and now were 
slouched in their seats talking and 
drinking endless cups of coffee. Most 
were dressed in the colors of their 
trade. There was a group of three in 
baby blue shirts with their names 
threaded in dark blue over the right 
pocket. Another group of four sat in 
white paint-spattered unity, hum 
kered down over their plates. Three 
indigenous Tucsonans, all in sun 
glasses and baseball caps, were at a 
far table under the window, n 
then, finally, a row of old men w^^^ 
lined up at the counter in 
various brown hues. Their 
heads were bent exactly at ^ 
angle. One engaged in a con^ ^ 
with an unknown man si b 
table behind me: 




"Hi Don." 

"How’s your married lim- 
"Been married twenty-th^ 
years and it's same as ever. 
"How's yours?" , 

"I'm not married. Never 


been." 


"Really?" 

"Nah. Too much trouble. 
"Aw, I don’t know. I go out 
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breakfast. 1 go out for lunch and 
dinner, I go back East by myself for 
vacations; it's not so bad." 

The conversation might have 
ended there; I stopped listening 
because the waitress came with my 
food. It looked great. The plate was 
filled to the brim; the two eggs were 
hidden under the toast, the mound of 
hash browns overlapped the three 
extra-long strips of bacon. The 
waitress motioned her coffee pot 
toward my coffee cup in a question. 

"Yes, please, and may 1 have 
some cream?" She left and I began 
eating. It was good. Nothing spe¬ 
cial, but good—and cheap. The 
waitress returned with my cream. 
She carefully explained as she set 
the small containers down that they 
were a little bit frozen, but that 
they would still work. I smiled 
again. She was being very nice to 
me; maybe because I had ordered the 
extra jelly without a fuss or maybe 
because I was a pregnant woman 
eating a good breakfast. I felt ac¬ 
cepted and was grateful. 

I continued eating voraciously. It 
was nice to get a decent breakfast so 
fast and to feel the solid food 
already appeasing the ravenous 
baby inside of me. Already, it was 
giving tiny kicks to my abdomen. I 
was just finishing my second piece of 
toast, and feeling very full, when a 
young woman walked in the door. I 
watched as she made her way to the 
waitress station. She was young, and 
plain with brown hair pulled back 
in a ponytail, wearing jeans and a 
sweater. She was wearing a Jerry 
backpack and in it was a small 
sleeping baby. I rejoiced inwardly. 
Ah hah, here was another of "my 
type." She was not only the first 
woman I had seen entering, but she 
had a baby as well. 

"How much is your coffee?" the 
woman asked the group of wait¬ 
resses. "My" waitress answered. 

"To go?" 

"Oh yes, to go." 

The waitress held out two sizes 
of Styrofoam cups. "This one’s sixty 
cents; this size is seventy-five 
cents." 

"Oh," the young woman said. 

"Well," the waitress said pee¬ 
vishly, "which one do you want?" 

"I guess I won’t get any," the 
woman said without moving. And 
then added with a small laugh, 
"That's sorta expensive." She re¬ 
luctantly left with the small baby 
still asleep. I was still staring, and 
the waitress caught my eye. She 
shook her head, came over to my 
table and leaned down on one arm. 

"Some people are so tight. Can t 
even buy coffee. Why, last night, my 
husband and I went out to Stuart An¬ 
derson’s and paid eighty-five cents 
for a cup. This here coffee's cheap." 


I nodded. "Yes, this is definitely 
the most inexpensive breakfast in 
town." The waitress didn’t answer 
for a moment and I could almost feel 
her translating my words. Finally 
she nodded, and repeated my sen¬ 
tence. 

"Yup, cheapest breakfast in 
town." She looked down at my plate 
which 1 had pushed aside. "You 
finished?" 

"Yes. It was great." 

She frowned at me. "You didn't 
eat everything." 

"1 couldn't," I apologized. "It 
was so much." 

She smiled. "Well, you did 
pretty well," she said, and took the 
plate. 

I looked at the bill she had left; 
the coffee and bacon had increased 
the total, but it was still a darn good 
price for a big breakfast. 1 pulled my 
coffee cup closer and took my books 
out of the case. I had a half hour 
until I had to leave for class, and by 
this time, I didn't care what every¬ 
one thought of the odd diner. I was 
comfortable, and happy, and could 
get in a few licks at irony before I 
had to leave to give the lecture on 
it. So I sat there peacefully for the 
next half hour, while life flowed on 
around me, and 1 finished my coffee 
and read. On my way out I stopped 
at the cash register—the old fash¬ 
ioned kind that will probably never 
be computerized—and paid. "My" 
waitress was busy, but she smiled at 
me as she passed at high speed with 
two plates. 1 left her a big tip, and 
then walked past all the diners. 

As I opened the door and 
stepped out into the big, ugly park¬ 
ing lot, 1 wondered if 1 would come 
back again. 1 certainly could: it was 
a great breakfast, and right on the 
way to work, and cheap, cheap, 
cheap. But, I thought as I unlocked 
the car door and hoisted my bags in, 
I probably wouldn't. In a sense, I was 
kept out by rules as stringent as any 
country club. Even though there 
wasn't a "Members Only" sign at the 
door, or a dress code, I failed both 
these tests miserably. I would never 
be kicked out, and "my" waitress 
would probably even be glad to see 
me; but each time 1 sat down, I would 
feel out of place. That's why I 
wouldn't go back. It was a place for 
the people who slid in there each 
morning as easily as the cook slid 
the broken eggs into the grease. But, 
I ruminated, as I turned the ignition, 
and felt the food firmly lodged in 
my stomach, as I looked back over 
my shoulder to ease the car out, 
there was no false advertising. For 
$1.54, it was "THE BEST I EVER 8." □ 

Sarah Streed teaches writing at Pima 
Community College. 


on AIDS—the plague of the 
20th century. Apr. 9th 
covers how the disease is 
transmitted; Apr. 16 covers 
AIDS and effects on 
children; Apr. 23 deals with 
the impact of AIDS in the 
Tucson community. 
Epidemiologist Bruce 
Porter and Rosemary Berg, 
TMC infection control 
practitioner, speak. Enough 
information to separate fact 
Tom fantasy. Bring your 
questions. Sheraton El 
Conquistador resort at 7:30 
p.m. in the Winchester Room. 
Free.lOOOON. Oracle Rd. 

Info, 327-5461, ext. 5070. 

Graphic Design 
Workshop 
Apr. 11 

“Champagne Publications on 
a Beer Budget.” Want to 
design your own magazine 
and know the true power of 
the press? They'll teach you 
how, covering a range of 
subjects including how to 
find illustrators and how 
much to pay them, 
everything you need to know 
about paper and ink, how to 
troubleshoot with design 
problems, et al. The slide 
show features examples of 
successes and failures and 
focuses on information for 
the non-designer. We did it, 
maybe you can too. 1415 N. 
6th Ave. 9 a.m.-noon. Adm. 
charge. Registration info, 
327-6207. 

An Insider's 
Experience 
Apr. 14 

Rosemarie Carnarius 
presents a slide show and 
talks about her experiences 
in East and West Germany 
during a recent trip to her 
native land. Unitarian 
Universalist 

Church, 4831 E. 22nd. Info, 
748-1551. 

Women's Roundtable 
Apr. 14 

There's a fine line between 
being assertive and being 
aggressive. Get the lowdown 
on the difference by Linda 
Cardella, M.Ed. Tucson 
Medical Center sponsors 
these seminars, specifically 
for women, once a month. 
Bring your questions. $10 
non-members; $5 members. 
Reservations required. 
Radisson Suite Hotel from 7 
p.m.-9 p.m. Call 29- 
WOMAN. 

Breaking Through 
Apr. 25 

Jungian analyst Linda 
Leonard explores how we can 
cut through our addictions 
and become free to use our 
energy in a positive way. 


Learn how you can creatively 
use your dreams. Not for the 
cynical. Adm. charge. 10 a.m 
4 p.m. Registration deadline 
is Apr. 17. St. Philip's in The 
Plaza, East Gallery, Prince 
and Campbell. Further info, 
299-2080. 

Container Gardening 
Apr. 16 

Do you have limited space 
for a garden? Now you can 
grow plants on your 
windowsill in plastic tubs. 
They'll teach you everything 
about containers you need to 
grow your dinner next year. 
7p.m.-8:30p.m.$5 non¬ 
members; $4 members. Pre¬ 
registration. Tucson 
Botanical Gardens. 2150 N. 
Alvernon. Info, 326-9255. 

Citrus Varieties 
Apr. 22 

If your green thumb has 
turned brown, the Pima 
County Co-op Extension 
Service will help you get 
back on track. There are 
edible and inedible citrus 
trees all over the city. Find 
out what's what and how to 
grow It. Free. Info on 
locations and times, call 628- 
5628. 

“Has Israel 
Altered its Vision?” 

Apr. 23 

Political columnist and 
editorial writer for the 
Jerusalem Post, Yosek Goell, 
Ph.D., speaks about the 
changing political climate in 
Israel. Always a subject for 
intense debate. Bring your 
questions and leave your 
temper at home. Sponsored 
by The Israel Commission in 
cooperation with Congrega¬ 
tion Anshei and Temple 
Emanu-EI. Dessert and 
coffee. $3.50 at the door. 

Call the Jewish Federation 
for further info, 884-8921. 

With This Ring.... 

Apr. 25 

Continuing the Options 
Series, Gary Downs, M.Ed., 
talks about how grown-ups 
aren't really “grown-up,” 
especially in regard to in¬ 
laws. Learn how to cope with 
non-divorceable 
relationships. Who knows, 
you might end up friends 
with your mother- and 
father-in-law. The last in a 
series designed to build and 
maintain a successful 
relationship. Considering the 
divorce rate, we need all the 
help we can get. 

Registration Info, 326- 
7620. 

Take a Trip 
Apr. 24-26 

Combination class and field 


trip to Puerto Penasco will 
take you wading in tidepools 
.- and teach you about the 
marine life. You'll also get to 
an estuary to see plant and 
animal life. If you thought 
Rocky Point existed just so 
we can lie in the sun, see it 
from a different 
perspective. Pre- 
registration. Fee. 

Sponsored by Tucson 
Botanical Gardens, 2150 N. 
Alvernon. 326-9255. 

Male Liberation 
May 2 

The Tucson Men's 
Cooperative and Family 
Crisis Service Is sponsoring 
a men's conference focusing 
on friendship, appreciating 
your “maleness.” what it 
means in today's world to be 
a man. Before you get 
defensive—think how this 
might brighten your life. 
Women have been attending 
these conferences for years. 
8;30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. at Pima 
Community College, 2202 W. 
Anklam Rd. Student Union. 
$10 donation. Info, 298- 
2918 or 622-4903. 

Brown Bag Series 
Apr. 29 

The concludes the Mexican 
American Studies and 
Research Center Lecture 
Series. “Dilemmas of the 
High-Achieving Chicana; The 
Double Blind Factor in 
Male/Female Relationships,” 
by Judy Hernandez. A lot to 
digest, so bring a light lunch. 
Free. Modern Languages 
Auditorium, room 209. Info, 
621-7551. 

Screening for 
Breast Cancer 

Stay healthy through 
preventative medicine. TMC 
is traveling around Tucson 
and Southern Arizona In 
their high-tech van, offering 
low-cost mammograms and 
information on breast 
cancer. Times and locations 
call, 327-5461 ext. 5070. 

Calling All Women 

If you have any 
questions concerning 
women's health issues, there 
is now a 24-hour 
confidential hotline, staffed 
by a R.N. A good deal 
sponsored by Tucson 
Medical Center. 299-6626. 

'80s Home Movies 

Creatively inclined? Think 
about becoming involved 
with high-tech equipment 
and the art world. Video Art 
Network has assisted local 
talent in producing work 
shown on cable TV and in 
galleries. Artists interested 
in submitting ideas, or 
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Desert Institute of the Healing Arts 

1-Year Massage Therapy Training Program 
Open Forum Lectures Thursdays at 7 
Community Classes 
Massage Therapy by Appointment 
Hours; Mon-Fri 9-8, Sat 10-4 


639 N. 6th Avenue 
(Corner ot 4th and 6th) 
882-0899 


AM 
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VOORLAS JOHNSON GROUP 

Public Relations 
Human Resources Training 
Speakers Bureau 
Convention Services 
Telemarketing 


TINA VOORLAS JOHNSON 

President 


6713 East Camino Principal 
Tucson, Arizona 85715 
(602) 722-5400 
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volunteers interested in 
learning video production, 
are encourageci to call or 
write. Harold Jones, Video 
Art Network, P.O. Box 
3385, Tucson, AZ. 85722. 
Telephone 884-9373 or 621- 
7575. 



Walk on the 
Wild Side 
Apr. 16 

Put on your good walking 
shoes and hike up Pima 
Canyon through five miles of 
spring in beautiful bloom. 
Don't forget your brown 
bag lunch. Pre-registration 
required. Non-members $5; 
members $4. Tucson 
Botanical Gardens. 326- 
9255. 

Mount Hopkins 
Apr. 16 

Tour guide Dan Brocious will 
take you to Mt. Hopkins to 
see the unique 
telescopes—very, very 
expensive multiple mirrored 
optic systems. Whether you 
star-gaze or stare at your 
neighbors, get the inside 
stuff on what makes good 
viewing. Leave Wilmot 
library, 530 N. Wilmot at 
7:30 a.m., return approx. 3 
p.m. Free, but you need to 
pre-register. Info, 791- 
4627. 
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Lots of Colors! 
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• Solids 

• Prints 

• Fabrics for Sale 
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2932 E. Broadway • 325-5102 



Pain Free Living 
Apr. 9 

John Freedom and Alene 
Stuart present a lecture on 
Orthobionomy and Pain- 
Relief Therapies—big 
words to describe a form of 
bodywork to free you from 
physical aches and pains, 
developed by Dr. Arthur 
Paul, D.0.7-8 p.m. Question 
and answer session that can 
get pretty lively follows. 

Free. Desert Institute of the 
Healing Arts. 639 N. 6th 
Ave. 882-0899. 

Bionic Beings 
Apr. 12 

Hardcore runners only. This 
one's called the Exploratory 
Run—run to the top of 
Mount Lemmon and then 
continue down the backside 
to Oracle on the hiking trails, 
a mere 34 miles. If you 
haven't completed a 
marathon (26.2 
miles)—don't bother. These 
people trudge through 12 
miles in 3 feet of snow 
wearing shorts and T- 
shirts, then run an additional 
20 miles. 7 a.m. Sabino 
Canyon parking lot. Info, 298- 
0792. 

Time Trials 
Apr. 12 

If your body can't deal with 
the above, get yourself a 
bicycle and use your legs in 
the Pima Velo Club 'A' 
Mountain ride. This is not a 
fun ride—it's a time trial. 

Get the lowdown on how fast 
your legs move. Meet at St. 
Mary's Hospital parking lot 
at 7 a.m. Info, 884-5564 
(eves). 

Try-Outs 
Apr. 18 

Bicycle fever is in high gear 
as hundreds of human pedal- 
pushers invade UA stadium 
for the trial heats in the 
second annual Tucson Little 
500. Those who qualify will 
ride with 33 teams to 
compete in the May 3rd race. 
If you don't ride, view 
homemade human-powered 
vehicles—imitations of Indy 
500 racecars. Info, 888- 
6699. 

Long Distance 
Apr. 25 

The John Marino Open—the 
longest non-drafting (you 


don't ride on top of each 
other) bicycle race in the 
world. From the Sheraton El 
Conquistador to Flagstaff 
and back—541 non-stop 
miles. For those who go the 

distance, you're eligible to 

compete in the Race Across 
America. If you're not in 
great shape, get a physical 
first. Sponsored by El Tour 
de Tucson. Info, 745-2035. 

Tucson Bicycle 
Classic '87 
May 2-3 

1987 may be the year the 

bicycle replaces jogging. The 


on the world. They rt,. 
parental domination " 
choices and survival 
Big Apple. If you fay ^ 
upwardly mobile cro?’" 
don't miss. 1400 N rL 

882-9721 


Ave. Info, 




“Rashomon” 

Apr. 1-12 

A man is murdered, his 
raped, the criminal 
captured but with enounh 

twists and turns that ® 

everyone involved mighth. 
lying. Each player acts out 
his/her version of what 
really happened, revealing 
second arinual Tucson Bicycle that perception and truth 


Classic is the premiere 
sanctioned race in Tucson. 
Last year 168 racers from 5 
states and 21 teams came to 
compete. The race is in three 
segments: stage one is an 85- 
mile road race in the Tucson 
mountains—fast descents 
and difficult climbs. Stage 
two is a 2.2 mile spectator- 
oriented time trial. The final 
part is Sunday, the deciding 
race—78.4 miles on 
Greasewood, Anklam and 
Speedway. This year the 
turnout is sure to be higher, 
so register now. Info, call 
884-5564 and good luck. 

Dance Boot Camp 

Study with Barbara 
Mettler, world-renowned 
dance instructor. She's 
conducting an intensive 
surnmer workshop for 
serious students, with or 
without experience. Be all 
you can be. Classes begin in 
June. Fee. Registration, 327- 
7453. 

Try the Y 

The YMCA offers courses in 
aerobics—beginning, 
intermediate, advanced, 
senior, low impact. They've 
got it all and the prices are 
affordable, approximately 
18 bucks a month. Classes 

meet two or 

three times weekly. Info on 
times and places, call 624- 
7471. 



Invisible Theatre 
Apr. 1-12 

“Isn't It Romantic,” by 
Wendy Wasserstein, fo 

twn rntloriA __ * 


fnlInvA/Q 


are often mutually exclusive 
A timeless play. This 
international classic was 
originally filmed by 
Kurosawa, a.k.a. Theatre is 
presenting this play, 
produced and directed by 
Bob Byars. $6, one dollar 
off ticket priceMh a 
donation of a can of food for 
the Community Food Bank. 8 
p.m. at 125 E. Congress St. 
Info, 623-7852. 

UA Artists Series 
Apr. 7 

The Guthrie Theatre 
presents “Candida” by 
George Bernard Shaw at 8 
p.m. in UA Centennial Hall. 
Ticket info, 621-3341. 

Studio Series 
Apr. 8-11 

“True West ” by Sam 
Shepard will be perfomed 
by students from the drama 
department. We can't 
describe the plot, but 
Shepard's plays garner 
kudos everywhere. Call UA 
Drama Dept, for date and 
ticket info. 621-7008. 

Musical Movemer)! 
in Sahuarita 

The'Philharmonia Orchestra 

(independent musicians 
under 26) and CRTs 
Theatre of Dance cornbine 

their talents to bring their 

season to a roaring t 
Consider all this taj 

'^^'•i^hifat Jeff's Classical 

Arizona Theatre 
Company 

David Mamets 198 
Pulitzer Prize winner tor 
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the cut throat world of big- 
city real estate, with a bit of 
detective spice thrown in. 

Plenty of strong language, 
condemning a world in which 
moral values and ethics have 
gone by the wayside, 
allowing human beings to 
mistreat themselves and 
each other. A sure bet to 
make you wonder if we're 
moving backwards. TCC 
Little Theatre. Info, 622- 
2823. 

Beaux Arts Trio 
Apr. 22 

Chamber Beethoven—see 
this trio perform his small 
scale compositions at UA 
Crowder Hall. 8 p.m. 

Tickets, $10 general; $4 
students are available at the 
door beginning 7 p.m. 

Further info, 298-5806. 

UA Drama Department 
Apr. 23-May 2 

“Gypsy” by Arthur 
Laurents, music by Jule 
Styne and lyrics by Stephen 
Sondheim, directed and 
choreographed by Prof. 
Richard Hanson, is the story 
of Gypsy Rose Lee, famous 
stripper. Showtime is 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $8 general; $3 
students—at UA Fine Arts 
Box Office and Dillards. 

Info, 621-1162. 

Afternoon Serenade 
Apr. 26 

The Civic Orchestra of 
Tucson will play an afternoon 
concert in El Presidio Park, 
160 W. Alameda at 3 p.m. 
Bring a blanket, a friend and 
a jug of something cold. Info, 
791-4079. 

Light Opera 
Apr. 26, 27 

The Southern Arizona 
Symphony Orchestra 
performs light opera, 
featuring the music of 
Gilbert & Sullivan. Music to 
daydream by. Location to be 
announced. Info, 744-3447. 

UA Dance Works 
Apr. 30, May 1,2 

Entitled “Wilson Works 
Two, In the Artist's Eye.” 

The UA Dance Committee 
offerings are always worth 
seeing. Graceful movement 
with wonderful muscle tone. 
Why can't we all look like 
this? $4 general; S3 
students. Apr. 30th and May 
1, program begins at 8 p.m. 
in the UA Ina Gittings 
building. May 2 is a matinee 
at 2 p.m. Ticket info, 621- 
1162. 

Witty Music 
May 3 

“Divertissement” features 
Tucson Symphony Orchestra 


musicians David Rife and 
Patrick Neher and Jacques 
Ibert's parody of serious 
composers (Haydn, 
Bottesini), adding satirical 
and funny twists to their 
music. No ties are allowed at 
this concert. TCC. Info, 882- 
8585. 

Gaslight Theatre 
Through June 6 

“The Lost City, or Safari 
So Good," an original jungle 
adventure, is the current 
slapstick comedy. The olio 
(singing after the play) is 
usually the best part. 7000 
E. Tanque Verde Rd. Info, 
886-9428. 

a.k.a. theatre 

“On Offending the 
Audience,” written by Peter 
Handke and directed by 
David Sullivan, is an essay 
adapted for the stage. The 
title is an apt description. 
Part two of this double 
feature is “Endgame” by 
Samuel Beckett, master of 
the absurd. Find out just 
how much abuse you can 
stand in this long one-act 
play. “Old endgame lost of 
old, play and lose and have 
done with losing.” Info on 
dates and times, call 623- 
7852. 



Arizona State Museum 
Apr. 1-Dec. '87 

Photographic exhibit of UA 
buildings, in b&w and color, 
that have been placed in the 
National Register. Get a 
historical perspective on UA 
architecture. Mon.-Sat. 9-5 
p.m. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. 621- 
6302. 

Apr. 16 

The highlight of open house 
at the Arizona State 
Museum is a behind-the- 
scenes tour of this 
structure that houses great 
stuff. 

Art Network 
Through Apr. 

A whole section of T-shirts, 
masks and posters devoted 
to the late Mexican painter 
Frida Kahio, wife of Diego 
Rivera. If that doesn’t do it 
for you, outfit yourself in 
unique and funky art—bola 
ties, jewelry, gonzo-colored 
T-shirts. This is a shot at 
the bizarre. Corner of Hotel 


Congress. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat. 12-5 p.m. 624- 
7005. 

Azimuth Gallery 
Apr. 11-May 3 

The new kid on the gallery 
block exhibits David 
Teeple's abstract 
sculptures in brass and 
marble and graphite 
drawings on paper. 210 E. 
Congress. 624-7089. 

Cafe Magritte 
Through May. 15 

Dan Chiavone shows mural- 
size, figurative drawings on 
paper rendered in charcoal, 
with a bent (out of 
proportion, maybe?) 
perspective. Oil paintings on 
canvas in the same vein. Get 
social downtown at the 
Magritte sessions—a series 
of discussions about poetics 
and writing and their 
relationship to art. Usually 
on the 3rd Thursday of 
every month. Jazz on 
Thursday and Friday nights. 
Call first. 254 E. Congress. 
Info, 884-8004, 

Center For 

Creative Photography 
Apr. 5-May 21 

An international show—b&w 
only, exhibiting five 
photographers from France, 
Italy, England, Mexico and 
Japan. Mixture of 
landscapes and portraits. 

843 E. University. Mon.-Fri. 

9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. noon-5 
p.m. 621-7968. 

Central Arts Collective 
Apr. 4-26 

The Arizona Gay and Lesbian 
Juried Art Invitational. You 
never know what you get 
with an invitational, but 
that's the fun. Everything is 
a surprise. 250 E. Congress. 
Wed.-Fri. noon-3 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Call for 
reception date, other info, 
623-5883. 

Dinnerware Co-operative 
Apr. 7-May 3 

Shirley Cannon and Trish 
Wann exhibit mixed media. 
Opening reception at 7-9 
p.m. They’ve moved to 135 E. 
Congress St. Hours noon-5 
p.m., Tues.-Sat. Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Info, 792-4503. 

El Presidio 
Apr. 4-Apr. 18 

Lawrence Lee and Mary 
Wyant, husband and wife, 
exhibit large acrylic 
canvases that convey a 
personal love of fhe 
Southwest and 
its people. Reception Apr. 

4, 5-8 p.m. and Apr. 5, 2-4 
p.m. 182 N. Court Ave. 

Hours Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 



Fifth Anniversary 

Exhibition & Auction 
April 11 — May 30 

We are proud of the contribution we have made to the 
Tucson art community. In celebration of our five years 
in Tucson, we are mounting a Fifth Anniversary 
Exhibition and holding a silent bid auction during 
the six weeks that the exhibition will be on view. 

The exhibition will offer notable works by artists 
represented by Etherton Gallery and will serve as a 
summation of the nearly 40 exhibitions that Etherton 
Gallery has organized. 

ETHERTON GALLERY • 424 E. 6™ ST. • 624-7370 


STEWART 



TITLE & TRUST 

of Tucson 



RICHARD PARKER 

6365 E. Tanque Verde 
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Keith Schreiber 
Heart of Stone 

April 3 - 1 May 


Rivas Bahti Gallery 
450 W. Paseo Redondo 


628-7029 
Suite 205 


TERRITORIAL TRENDS® 


• Furniture and accessories handcrafted in the 
United States and Mexico. 

• Complete design services by Town & Country Interiors. 

• Exceptional Navajo and Zapatec rugs. 

■ Handpainted Caoba furniture. 

Talavera pottery 
Southwestern accent pieces. 

.535 E. Tanque Verde in La Plaza Shoppes 
behind Katherine & Co.) 

21-1823 

lours M-S 9:30-5:00 


p.m.; Sun. 1-4 p.m. 884- 
7379. 

Etherton Gallery 
Through Apr. 11 

Liisa Phillips, winner of last 
year's billboard competition, 
exhibits new oil paintings 
splashed with bright colors 
and filled with whimsical, 
exotic creatures. She's a 
wizard with color. 424 E. 

6th St. Wed.-Sat. 12-5 p.m. 
Thurs. 12-7 p.m. 624-7370. 

Apr. 15-May 30 

Etherton's fifth anniversary 
exhibition. Selections from 
the first five years at the 
galleiy include photographs, 
paintings, prints and mixed 
media. Reception date Apr. 

18, 6:30-9:30 p.m. Silent 
bid auction. Minimum bids 
start at 25-40% off the 
retail price. Your chance to 
purchase art you couldn't af¬ 
ford before. Surprise fes¬ 
tivities. Be there to find out. 

Eleanor Jeck Galleries 
Through April 

Curran displays life-size, 3- 
dimensional soft sculptures 
of people. A good purchase 
for the lonely at 6348 E. 
Broadway. Max Papart and 
James Coignard exhibit 
original gravures at 6336 E. 
Broadway. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. 790-8333. 

Obsidian Gallery 
Apr. 11-May 2 

Wesley Anderegg exhibits 
recent raku vessels and 
plates—brightly painted 
and textured by carving, 
scraping and using sand 
Everything is bisque fired 
Reception Apr. 11, 5-8 pm 
4340 N. Campbell, Suite 
^OgMon.-Sat. 10-5:30.577- 


own decision. Reception Apr. 

11,5-8 p.m. 

Phoenix Art Museum 
Apr. 1-May 17 

There is light at the end of 
Interstate 10. Original 
posters wait to be seen at 
the Phoenix Art Museum. 

Toulouse-Lautrec and his 
contemporaries reveal 
cabaret life at the turn of 
the century in France. 1625 

N. Central Ave. Tues.-Sat--- 

10 a.m.-5 p.m.. Wed. 10 a.m.- Arts. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m, 

9 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults 4:30 p.m.. Sun, 1:30-4:30 
$ 2 , students/seniors $1, 
children free. Info, 1-257- 
1880. 


Take the drive and view 
Tubac Center of theArt .; 

two concurrent traveiino 

shows: Visage Transcended 

contemporary native “ 

American masks, snoncdr. 
by Atlatl; landscapes by 
Shiela Kollasch in pastels 
oils and lithographs; Jim' 
Eder exhibits woodcuts and 
collographs (materials witii 
textures stamped onto 
paper). Financed by the 
Arizona Commission on the 


Pima College 
Apr. 6-May 4 

New works by four artists; 
Joan Sullivan's wall mounted 
mixed media constructions; 
Jack Da Silva's cast bronze 
and fabricated sculptures in 
silver and copper; Tom 
McLane's incredible metal¬ 
work uses ancient Oriental 
techniques with an emphasis 
on craftsmanship; Susann 
Tolan shows composed 
photographs with an 
emphasis on Japanese art 
and culture. Reception Apr. 

6,3-5 p.m. in the PCC Art 
Gallery. 2202 W. Anklam 
Road. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m. -5 
p.m.; Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 884- 
6975. 


Progressive Designs 

Currently showing the 
wor-k of local painters Susan 
Parker, Brian Corn, Susan 
Rider and Windy 
Jefferys—a 16-year-old 
painter from C.D.O. High 
Schoo. 2525 N. Campbell 

Ave^Mon.-Sat. 1 0:30 a.m.- 

6-30 p.m. 323-7652 


p.m. Info, 1-398-2371. 

Tucson Museum of Art 
Apr. TJun. 7 

“Two Hundred Years of 
American Art; Selections 
from the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute.” A 
special ten-week show 
features an eclectic 
collection of American art 
since the 18th century. Some 
of the powerhouses include 
John Singleton Copley, 
Georgia O'Keefe, John J. 
Audubon, Milton Avery, 
Jackson Pollock, Mark 
Rothko, Franz Kline, Helen 
Frankenthaler to name but a 
few. This one runs the 
artistic gamut from realism 
to abstract. The 
blockbuster show of the 
year. 140 N. Main Ave. Tues. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m, Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5p.m. Sun 1-5 p.m. 624- 
2333. 


Old Town Gallery 
Apr. 4-Apr. 18 

Beth Farnsworth exhibits 
contemporary works on 
paper and canvas. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 884- 
»o f y. 

Beth O'Donnell Gallery, Ltd 
Through’Apr. 11 

The spotlight is on the 
palette knife oils of Italo 
Botti, heavily influenced by 

an pmnh^ 'l^osaic. He places 
an emphasis on vivid colors 
Sounds hke we're in Italy. St. 
hilip s Plaza. River and 
gmpbell. Suite 64 . Tues.- 

SaU 1 a.m.- 6 p.m. 299 - 

Apr. Il-Mayz 

John Dawson's bronze 
sculptures and oil paintings. 
His work has been described 
as disturbing," Make your ° 


Tucson Pima 
Arts Council 
Apr. 1-June 5 

Shirley Cannon's mixed 
media figurative drawings 
(pastel, pencil, charcoal and 
collage elements); and 
Richard E. Schaffer's mixed 
media drawings. These 
people get their artwork 
around town. Others on 
exhibit, also. 120 W. 
Broadway, Suite 198. Mon. 
a.m.-Fri. 8-5 p.m. 624- 


Sanders Galleries 

R S. Fliddick exhibits oil 

nfp nllP ^®Picting ranch 
life of the Southwest 
hroughout April at Westin a.m.-i 

7^0 m °i [77 10 a.m.- 0595. 

Anr^'i::^^/'^®^®' Through 
fP' JS starts the Richard 
X® ^''splay: landscapes in 

oils capturing the 

^outhwest from the Grand i ne sidu 
Lanyon to the Catalinas and fight it out in the Student 
uon Jaramillo's alabaster Union Photo Contest, a 
sculptures. 6420 N. 

Campbell. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m 
5 p.m. 299 - 1763 . 


UA Hall of 
Fame Gallery 
Apr. 22 -May 16 

The staff and students 


Showcase Cinema 
Through Apr. 20 

^ot just for movies anymore. 
Rebecca Gaver displays 
P( Oja and colored drawings 
of life in the desert—cacti 
landscapes, and self- 
portraits. 3233 E. 

Speedway. Info, 326-2425. 

Tubac Galleries 

Apr. 1-Apr. 18 


juried competition. 
Congratulate anyone who 
gets in, cutting through the 
red tape here is an exercise 
in Zen patience. Regular 
building hours. 621-3546. 


UA Joseph 
Gross Gallery 
Through Apr.-May 1 

Four artists each week are 
featured in the spring 
semester progress report. 
Painting, drawing, print¬ 
making, fibers. You name it 
and the UA masters candi- 
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dates are creating it. Give 
encouragement. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Call for 
reception dates 621-7570. 

UA Museum of Art 
Apr. 11-May 5 

The annual MFA thesis 
exhibition is Tucson's 
parting glance at some of 
the most promising UA 
graduates. Olive and 
Speedway. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. and noon-4 p.m. on 
Sunday. 621-7567. 

UA Rotunda Gallery 
Through Mar. 17 

Jim Klukkert exhibits 
photographs entitled 
“Family and Friends.” Third 
floor, UA Student Union. 
Regular building hours. 621- 
3546. 

UA Union Gallery 
Through Apr. 12 

Southern Arizona 
Watercolor Guild's annual 
juried competition of the 
members' best work. Takes 
up up three floors of wall 
space. A great show. We 
hope this year someone will 
paint a portrait in this 
medium. Don't miss. UA 
Student Union. Main Floor. 
Mon.-Fri. 10-4 p.m., Sun. 11- 
3 p.m. 

Apr. 17-May 6 

Get the feel of what earth 
becomes when it s fired in a 
kiln. The Southern Arizona 
Clay Artists exhibit in this 
juried show. Runs the 
artistic gamut through 
representational, abstract, 
functional forms—stuff just 
pleasing to the eye. 

UA 830 Gallery 
Apr. 6-Apr. 17 

Rudy Nadler exhibits oils on 
canvases—he works very big 
and is somewhat abstract in 
his execution. Reception, 

Apr. 10, 7 p.m.-9 p.m. This 
is the gallery that is run 
completely by 
undergraduates—so be on 
the lookout for the weird. 
Students pick the shows and 
run the gallery. 830 E. 
Speedway. 621-5740. 

Apr. 20-May 1 

Gary Swimmer displays 
abstract paintings on canvas 
and paper—currently 
enrolled in the UA fine arts 
program. Info, 621-5740. 

Unity Gallery 
Apr. 1-29 

H.G. Taylor displays pastels 
and graphite—simple 
shapes and colors. This is an 
esoteric experience. 
Reception, Apr. 5,10 a.m.- 
11 a.m. 3617 N. Camino 
Blanco. 624-9124. 


:OOD 


City Magazine reviews are 
written by various hungry 
people. The listings are not 
connected with advertising. 

Da Vinci's 
3535 E. Fort Lowell 

The local mecca for Italian 
feasting, this place is a 
phenomenon. By 6:30 p.m. on 
a Wednesday, it was filled 
and a line was beginning to 
form. Comfortable booths 
and tables covered with linen 
beckon your time and 
appetite. The menu moves 
from appetizers (stuffed 
clams oreganate, crostino) 
to full pasta dishes, seafood, 
veal, chicken and some of the 
best fettuccine in the state. 
Classical statuary is 
scattered around the 
restaurant, with a working 
fountain. Dinners come with 
choice of soup (minestrone 
and egg drop are regulars) 
or salad (the only 
disappointment). We had 
Veal Francaise (sauteed in 
butter, wine and lemon, 
served with Fettuccine 
Alfredo) and meat Ravioli 
cooked al dente, with 
meatballs spiced just right. 

A side order of crostino, 
fancy word for toasted 
garlic bread dripping with 
Parmesan and mozzarella 
cheese, completed the main 
event. The chocolate mousse 
was good—rich but not 
enough to give you a sugar 
overload. Service was 
attentive, friendly and fast. 
The place is busy, the 
waiters and waitresses fly, 
the noise level high—this is 
not the place to pop the 
question. But it is a place to 
stuff yourself on great food 
at reasonable prices, 
especially the pastas ($6.00- 
$9.00 range). The veal and 
seafood entrees average 
$10 per person. If you hit 
the night when they have 
Chicken Toscanni, go for it. 
Bring your mother-in-law 
here; she'll like you. Super 
pizza for families watching 
their budgets. Half a dozen 
nightly specials. Full bar. 
Non-smoking section. 

Limited wheelchair access. 

No credit cards. 881-0947. 

C. 

Rose Garden 
3001 N. Campbell 

Specializing in Mandarin, 


Szechwan & Cantonese 
cuisine, they serve up some 
of the best Chinese food in 
town. I've been coming here 
on a regular basis for the 
last five years and the food 
is consistently good. The 
best barbecue pork fried 
rice around, rich in flavor 
and ingredients, without 
being an undercooked 
variety of Uncle Ben's one- 
minute stuff. Over 85 
entrees, ranging from 
Rose's specialties (Hundred 
Homing Birds—shrimp, 
scallops, chicken, pork and 
Chinese veggies in sauce) to 
Cantonese style shrimp in 
lobster sauce. Average 
entree is $7. Lunch specials 
are a bargain: sweet & sour 
shrimp, garlic chicken, 
barbecue pork Cantonese 
with veggies and, for the 
adventurous. General Tzo's 
chicken, etc. at $3.50, 
served with hot and sour 
soup and steamed rice. A la 
carte entrees range from 
$3.25-$4.95 and include 
moo Shu pork and beef with 
black bean sauce. You won't 
leave here hungry, and if you 
ask them not to put MSG in 
your food, chances are you 
won't be hungry two hours 
later. An intimate but no- 
nonsense setting with small 
dining area of brown booths. 
Beer and wine. Wheelchair 
access. Lunch 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs.11 a.m.-9:30 
p.m. Fri. 11 a.m.-IO p.m. Sat. 
noon-10 p.m. Sun. noon-9;30 
p.m. Visa, MC. 327-5055. C. 

Katherine and Company 
2574 N. Campbell 

Once a drive-in food stop, 
this place has been 
transformed into 
understated elegance. 
Whenever I first walk in here 
I am automatically drawn 
toward the glass case 
showing off a mouth¬ 
watering display of gourmet 
desserts, from puffs 
stuffed with kiwi fruits to 
oversized (four layers-plus) 
cakes. Lunches here are 
simple and the menu doesn't 
change much. Everything is 
written on a white board, 
brought to your table by 
your waiter/waitress. 
Croissant sandwiches 
(turkey, roast beef, cheese) 
are a cut above normal and 
served with potato salad 
that hints of mustard. Fresh 
fruit salads (melon, 
strawberries, kiwi, bananas, 
apples) are served with 
raspberry sauce on the side. 
They also have fresh salads 
and fish plates that change 
when the chef decides. Lunch 
averages $6 per person. I 
always save room for 
dessert, since Katherine's 


has the best in town. The 
chocolate mousse torte cake 
was thick with what seemed 
a variety of imported 
ingredients. It took me three 
sittings to get through it (I 
took it home). The dining 
area is an indoor patio with 
directors' chairs and tables 
covered in linen. Glass block 


and brick line the walls. The 
service is excellent, the food 
consistently good. Limited 
access. Non-smoking section. 
Large wine selection. Lunch 
daily 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Dinner, 5 
p.m.-9:30 p.m. (10:30 on Fri. 
and Sat. 327-3086. A 
second restaurant is at 
6534 E. Tanque Verde Rd., 


but I haven't been there yet. 
298-6133. C. 

Cow Palace 
Tubac 

(Arivaca Junction) 

Where Green Valley people 
chow down. Bar decked out 
with autographed photos of 
movie stars. Steaks, chicken 








How about all the fresh 
soup and tortillas you 
can eat for only $2.69! 

Lunch Daily 

11 am -4 pm. Mon - Fri 

Mon - Albondigas 
Tues - Cheese Soup 
Wed - Pozole 

Thurs - Ranchero Soup (Cocido) 
Fri - Albondigas 


Qmasg 


MEXICATERIA 
6940 E. Broadway 
886-5386 
Open Daily 11-9 
Sunday 11-8 


Mi Casa 
presents a 
taste altering 
experience. 

Salmon Asado 

Char-broiled Salmon. Arizona Sunsei Sauce 
Peehiiga de Polio 

Breasl of Chicken siiilTed wiih Monirachei Goal Cheese. 
Peppers. Maui Onion 


E. Tanque Verde 
(Tanque Verde & Wilmoi) 


Reservations 

SS5-53I() 
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WHERE TO HO W L 


and a big hamburger. On 
Friday and Saturday nights 
sing along with Vi, a 
chanteuse of much 
experience who belts out the 
hits of the last eight 
decades. The house prides 
itself on a monster 
margarita. Forty years of 
booze, beef and good vibes. 

8 a.m. to 9 p.m. (bar open 'til 
1 a.m.), daily. Visa, MC. 398- 
2201. D.R. 


Crossroads 
36th Street 
and 4th Avenue 

This combination drive-in 
and sit-down Mexican 
restaurant has great food 
and an authentic character. 
If you're not up to sitting in 
a restaurant full of people, 
you can sit in your car in 
pajamas, have your food 
brought to you '50s style 
and mariachis will sing love 
songs to you while you eat. 
Indoors, the atmosphere is 
warm; waitresses bustle 


about, conversation is 
hearty—as is the food. Five 
combination plates range in 
price from $4-$6.25. They 
also have the usual entrees 
of burros, tamales, chimis, 
flautas, enchiladas, etc. Full 
dinners; chicken is $4; came 
seca is $6.50, served with 
rice and beans. A wide 
selection of soups are 
offered, including menudo, 
casuela, cocido, caldo de 
queso, albondigas and caldo 
de polio. Some unusual 
twists and turns with 
seafood dinners such as 
camaron a la Veracruzana 
(steamed shrimp with olives 
and vegetables—$6.50) or 
camaron a la Mexicana 
(steamed shrimp in fresh 
green salsa—$6.50). If 
you're having a meat attack, 
they offer full steak dinners 
in a myriad of ways. The 
decor is simple, brown 
booths and Formica tables 
with neon beer signs and 
kitsch in odd places. The 
service is quick and friendly. 


Once a place frequented 
mostly by South Side 
families, it has gone the way 
of mosf good Mexican spots 
to become a hangout for the 
university crowd. 
Domestic/Mexican beer and 
popular wines served. Six- 
packs to go. Wheelchair 
access. Visa and MC. 624- 
0395. C. 


Eegee's 

Twelve locations 

Anywhere else, you might 
stop for a slush. Or a frozen 
lemonade. In Tucson, you say 
“Gimme an Eegee's.” Eegee's 
is a local success story: 

These two guys started 
selling slush out of a van at 
schools and kept getting 
hassled by the law, and now 
they operate a dozen stores 
in town, are taking on 
Phoenix, and have become an 
institution. In August, you 
really appreciate the feeling 
of lemon ice sliding down the 
back of your throat, but the 


COFFEE & TEA 


THIS IS THE PLACE 

for delicious meals, decadent pastries & specialty coffees! 

WATCH FOR OUR OPENING AT THE GERONIMO! 






Formerly Harpos 


FINE AMERICAN CUISINE at AFFORDABLE PRICES 

SERVING LUNCH & DINNER 

. Seafood Linguini $7.50 • Blackened Redfish $9.95 

• Fried Chicken Salad with Jalapeho Floney Dressing $5.95 
• Lauisiana Style Blackened Scallops $5.25 



Happy Hour Mon - Fri 4 - 7 
Complimentary 
Hors d’oeuvres 
$1.00 Drinks »20( Oysters 



— LIVE JAZZ Thurs, Fri. & Sat. by Connection 

Close to Tucson Community Center oridjfheJJtlleJtneal^ 


340 East Sixth Street 


622-6464 


familiar green and yellow 
shops offer much more now 
They have a bunch of 
different sandwiches on 
torpedo-shaped Italian rolls, 
ranging from the Italian 
grinder with nine 
ingredients to all-American 
ham and turkey to a truly 
decent meatball sub soaked 
in sauce and cheese (order it 
hot). The most expensive is 
$2.49, and you can get half 
of one for about half the 
price. A quart of 
Eegee's—lemon, piha colada 
strawberry and usually a 
surprise flavor—still costs 
less than a buck. The baby 
boomers grew up on this 
stuff, but Eegee’s is equally 
popular at the downtown 
location with older denizens. 
They make party orders, 
too.—C.K. 


start here with dinner and lamps and cut-glass booth- 

get rid of the calories on the combined with sailing shm: 
dance floor. Lunch and and waiters in deck shoes 
dinner. Limited access. Non- Get past all of that, thounh 

. . _x;_anH fho froch ^ 


In Cahoots 

St. Philip's Plaza 

River and Campbell 

Not just a bar for the baby- 
boomer, upscale crowd; here 
you also can have an elegant 
dining experience (even if 
you're wearing Reeboks). 

The tournedos Tucson was 
delicious, featuring two 4- 
oz. pieces of filet bathed in a 
beef sauce with a large 
mushroom cap, served with 
soup or salad. I had a salad 
that was colorful with small 
crunchy beans and a sweet 
ranch dressing. Choice of 
potato or rice pilaf and a 
vegetable that changes 
daily—this evening it was 
thinly sliced zucchini, cooked 
perfectly, with just enough 
crunch that I knew there was 
fiber left in it. My friend had 
the N.Y. strip steak, a large 
hunk of meat cooked the way 
he ordered it. All red meat is 
choice cut. They have 
platters of shrimp and crab 
as well as traditional 
American favorites with a 
Southwestern twist: 
mesquite veal chops, 
mesquite lamb chops and 
smoked baby back ribs. 
Poultry entrees include 
duck. The dessert cart was 
wheeled around and I gave in 
to a white chocolate torte, 
with thick pieces of the 
gooey stuff covering a moist 
yellow cake. The only 
drawback could be price. An 
average dinner without 
booze starts at $16. Pasta 
dishes are available, and 
average out at $8.50 meal. 
The atmosphere is leisurely, 
the service attentive, and if 
you like coffee, they refill it 
fast. Tables are covered in 
linen, the glasses are cut in 
crystal patterns, the 
silverware polished. If you're 
into doing the town, you can 


smoking section. Major 
credit cards. 577-3223. C. 

Mi Casa Restaurante 
6335 E. Tanque Verde 

Blue corn tortillas, which are 
to Northern New Mexico 
what green corn tamales are 
to Southern Arizona, finally 
have arrived here—but 
rather than in the humble 
cafe style we prefer, these 
have been yuppified a la 
Santa Fe. That's okay, 
though. We have to admit 
that having an upscale 
Southwestern nouvelle 
restaurant—not unlike 
Berkeley's Santa Fe Grill or 
San Francisco's Zuni 
Cafe—does make us feel like 
we've hit the big time. And 
the food here is wonderful, 
ranging from Mexican to 
fresh fish and seafood, all of 
it presented as an art form. 
Diners are encouraged to 
split each course so they can 
sample many, and we 
did—with the only drawback 
being the waiter's 
pretentious insistence that 
we begin the meal with five 
forks and knives lined up by 
our plates as an indictment 
of our appetites. An 
appetizer of Coho salmon in 
puff pastry was very fine; a 
salad of papaya and endive 
was even better. Our steak 
tacos came with a side dish 
of corn, nondescript until we 
tasted it and found it to be 
scraped from a fresh, sweet 
cob. Moist swordfish was 
draped in tequila butter and 
flanked by crisp, tiny 
vegetables, arranged in a 
different design on each 
plate. Desserts looked 
wicked but we just couldn't 
get to them. Flope this 
restaurant, redone in desert 
pastels and Arcosanti-style 
sculpture, thrives on its 
WilmobTanque Verde 
corner that used to be home 
to Chaplin's, The Looking 
Glass, et al. Can be quite 
expensive, depending on 
number of courses; most 
entrees in the $8 to $15 
range. Open for lunch and 
dinner, except Mondays; also 
Sunday brunch. 885-5310 
E.Y. 


and the fresh fish-rangint, 
on the night we visited from 
salmon with fresh dill 
hollandaise to Hawaiian 
tuna—is a welcome addition 
to Tucson. The menu also 
includes burgers and steaks 
from the “beach broiler” and 
two selections of “milk-fed" 
veal—not to mention “beacti 
bucket margaritas.” The 
salads with the entrees are 
generous and include home¬ 
made croutons. The broiled 
mahi-mahi with red-wine 
glaze and mushrooms was 
excellent; the Ahi tuna with 
kiwi butter was tasty and 
different. Fish entrees were 
about $13. MC, Visa, AE; 
open daily at 11 a.m. 297- 
8101. E.Y. 


Beach Bum Bert's 
6091 N. Oracle 

Whoa! Decor-wise, this new 
spot hasn't quite succeeded 
in its transformation from 
the elegant Victorian of its 
former life, Goog's, to the 
seaside casual of Bert's. 

This results in a disorienting 
eclecticism of fake Tiffany 


Corleone's 
1035 E. Mabel 

The secret to this success is 
that whoever the godfather 
is, he hasn't raised his prices 
in years. Located in an old 
home just north of 
Speedway in the university 
area, Corleone’s is spacious 
yet cozy, with separate 
rooms for those who smoke 
and those who don't. The 
atmosphere is dark, so don't 
wear shades or you’ll go 
blind. Everything is done up 
in red and black—the visuals 
are pleasant though not 
striking. This gives you time 
to concentrate on the food. 
We had Corleone Festino 
($6.95), portions of lasagna 
and veal served with 
spaghetti. Everything was 
cooked just right; my 
complaint was they 
showered my veal with 
spaghetti and I had to dig to 
get to the good stuff. The 
salad was of the antipasto 
variety—crisp greens and 
slivers of pepperoni with 
helpings of carrots and 
olives got us off to a good 
start. The garlic bread was 
a great plus, al dente, just 
enough garlic (we didn't 
have to fear vampires that 
evening). We also sampled 
the Veal Corleone ($6.95), a 
layered combination of ham, 
eggplant and mozzarella 
over a 4-oz. veal patty. 
Corleone's also is well known 
for pizza, eat-in or take-out. 
There's a lounge area with a 
full bar if you have to wait, 
and often you'll find yourself 
stuck for twenty minutes or 
so. Be patient, it's worth it. 
When spring and summer hit. 
the outside patio is romance 
city for the university 
crowd. Limited access. Visa 
and MC. Daily 5 p.m.-IO p.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m.-9 p.m. C. 
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DESERT 


It had been comfortably cool in 
Tucson throughout the spring. On 
Monday, June 9th, the weather 
started to change. One hundred 
degree weather was on the way, sum¬ 
mer was in the air. At a local mor¬ 
tuary three or four of the employees 
were sitting around telling jokes and 
talking about the weekend. 

At the center of the group, sit¬ 
ting in the boss’s old chair, was Al. 
He is the unofficial boss of the back 
room. He's in his forties, a big 
powerful man with large hands and 
fingers that are thicker than ball 
park franks. Despite this he can do 
delicate work with the precision of 
a surgeon. 

Al was born in the downtown 
Tucson barrio once called Barrio 
Libre and is no stranger to the other 
side of the coin. He approaches life 
with an honest, half cynical, tell-it- 
like-it-is attitude that doesn't al¬ 
ways endear him to his bosses. Al is 
good at what he does, maybe the 
best in town, if not in the state. 

In the funeral business you soon 
learn that it's better to joke about 
death than to try to be too serious 
and stuffy. 

''Were the Rodney Danger- 
fields of the medico/scientific 
world, we get no respect,' says Al. 

Then the intercom buzzed; Al 
was wanted in the office. 

In a few minutes he came back. 
He threw open the double doors and 
stormed in. It was obvious that he 
was madder than hell, his face a 
flaming red, his ears pinned back 
against his head. 

"We have an AIDS case coming 
in," he finally blurted out. The 
silence was total. 

Al sat down and rocked back and 
forth. Red blotches appeared on his 
baby smooth cheeks and he ignored 
the small talk of others. One by one 
they remembered unfinished jobs 
and left. When he was alone Al 
tried to remember everything he d 
read about AIDS; he couldn't re¬ 
member a damn thing. A few minutes 
later the first call car pulled into 
the parking area and Al went to 
look for the AIDS embalming kit. 

The kit consists of a disposable 
scrub suit made of impermeable 
paper with elastic bands around the 
wrists and ankles. A plastic apron, 
head covering which exposes only 


NOTES 


THE DANGEROUS DEAD 

With AIDS the fear never dies. 

BY ARTURO CARRILLO STRONG 


the face, disposable goggles, a face 
mask, shoe coverings and two pairs 
of rubber gloves. Al was scared. He 
looked at the young man on the table 
without pity or compassion. He 
thought of him as a biological time 
bomb which had to be defused. He 
w^as the bomb-squad. Another con¬ 
cern which bothered Al was the 
disposal of blood drained from the 
body of AIDS and Hepatitis-B 
cases. The recommendation of mor¬ 
tuary scientists was to catch the 
first gallon and treat it with a 2% 
aldehyde solution. The Pima County 
Health Department wasn't con¬ 
cerned; they claimed that it was 
safe as long as it went into a sani¬ 
tary sewer. It was just another rea¬ 
son why Al would continue to drink 
bottled water. Living on the south 
side of Tucson, where the water was 
already contaminated by cancer 
causing TCE, he wasn t about to 
drink tap water. 

Somehow it wasn't fair. He wasn't 
a homosexual, a drug user, and he 
never played around. Now he was 
included in that high risk group of 
potential AIDS carriers. Now when 
he goes to donate blood (something 
he does on a regular basis and is 
proud of) he has to tell them that 
he’s been exposed to AIDS. 

It was after noon by the time he 
was finished and satisfied that he 
had done everything possible to 
protect himself, the family of the 
deceased, the employees of the 
funeral home and the public. He was 
driving home for lunch, using the 
same route he's used for years when 
he noticed that he was doing some¬ 
thing differently. He was driving 
twenty-five in a twenty-five m.p.h. 
zone where he usually drove fifty. 

"\ remember I felt a rush, a 
high, like a mountain climber must 
feel when he descends from a sheer 
cliff and finds his rope frayed and 
holding by one strand. I had dodged 
the bullet. 1 stepped on the gas and 
drove fifty all the way home. Then 
the thought struck me. What if I 
was taking the virus home with 
me?"' 

The next afternoon Al was sit¬ 
ting at his desk in the anteroom 
working the crossword puzzle. The 


body was dressed and in the chapel 
and the staff were just waiting for 
five o'clock to roll around. The ques¬ 
tions had come up about the AIDS 
victim—who he was, his back¬ 
ground and what made him what he 
was. The main questions on every¬ 
one's mind were, "Why bother to 
prepare him for burial? Why not just 
cremate him and not risk contam¬ 
inating anyone else?" The last 
question was soon answered. From 
the chapel came a mournful wail, a 


primal scream. It came from deep 
within, uncontrollable, desperate. 
He was someone's loved one. 

Because of the risks involved, 
Al has been getting a little some¬ 
thing extra in his paycheck after 
doing an AIDS case. Funeral homes 
usually charge extra for handling an 
AIDS case, so it's only right. But Al 
refuses to do any more AIDS cases. 

He’s thrown the dice four times 
now and he figures the odds are 
getting too heavy on the side of the 
house. ^ 







Lunch 11:30-3:00 Tues-Fri. 

Dinner 5-10 Tue.s-Fri, 'til 11 Sat, 9 Sun. 

Beer and Wine Available 

Complete dinners from $5.95 

9 GREAT FOOD REVIEWS 

“I fell like I was in iheir home and not a restaurant” 
— Charles Bowden. Tuc son Citizen 

Prince & Campbell 

(Safeway Shopping Center) Re.servations Suggested 

327-0777 



Explore the Living Museums of the World 



Borderland Productions Nature Tours 


Deep Sonora: Desert, Sea, & Sierra 
Islands of the Sea of Cortez 
The ABC's of Northern Arizona 
Barranca del Cobre: Cascada Basaseachic 


April 22-30 
May 11-18 
July 27-Aug. 2 
Sept. 20-26 


For a brochure describing these and other trips please write or call: 

2550 W. Calle Padilla, Tucson, AZ 85745 (602) 882-7650 
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Patagonia clothing and equipment for outdoor 
adventure is available in Tucson exclusively at 
the Summit Hut. 


backpacking & 
mountaineering 
N supplies 


5655 N. Oracle 888-6007 
t044 E. Speedway 325-1554 
)90 E. University 792-0562 


IT UIIT 


How much more would 
your son or 
daughter 
learn in a 
small class? 


Only SIX years ago. St. Gregory started with just 50 students. 
Now we have 190—with combined SAT scores almost 200 
points above the Arizona average. Yet even though we're 
adding classrooms and teachers to accommodate more 
students, we'll still maintain an II to I student/teacher 
ratio...with an average class size of 15. 


If you would like your son or daughter to learn—next school 
in an environment in which we learn from each other, 
please call Debby Kennedy at 327-6395. We welcome visi¬ 
tors every Monday and Friday morning from 8:30 a m. to 
12:30 p.m. For your convenience, admission tests will be giver 
April 11. May 9 and May 23. 

Financial assistance and payment pians are available. 

St. 9Re<50KA; ■'^1 
hi9h school 

3231 N. Craycroft Ph. 327-6395 

Church founded—for those of all faiths. 


desert notes 



OUR TOWN/ APRIL 

This was not a little town, after all, since there were over a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Yet aside from the center of town, where the few 
buildings of over twenty floors were profiled against the sky li^ke great 
towers, the rest of Tucson was like a development, or rather like a 
series of developments juxtaposed to each other. Some were richer some 
poorer, but all w^ere made up of equally new, t.dy-lookmg ranch-style 
houses. Farther on, the streets were no longer paved. And there were 
vast areas where one saw nothing but sand and cactuses. They passed 
the airport and, without transition, they were m the desert with the 
great hills violet in the distance. 

—Georges Simenon, Maigret At The Coroner's, 1952 


HELPING KIDS 

La Frontera's new idea. 


A child's life is like a piece of paper 
on which each passerby leaves a 
mark.... 

—Ancient Chinese Proverb 

Stephania O'Neill has worked 
with abused children for twenty 
years, Cindy Yrun-Calenti for seven 
and a half. And now they have a 
better idea. Basically, they will be 
opening a nursery with full medical 
and psychological support services 
for kids from birth through age six. 
Starting in July, La Frontera Center 
on West 29th Street will become the 
first such clinic in the United States 
seeing infants. The goal is to prevent 
children from high risk families 
(those characterized by a history of 
domestic violence, child abuse, 
mental illness etc.) from being 
abused and in turn as adults becom¬ 
ing abusers. 

They want to break this chain of 
pain. 

Arizona is prime turf for such 
work. Between 1981 and 1987, 
reports of child abuse in Arizona 
increased 445%, the highest growth 
in the nation. We're tenth in divorce 
(35% over the national average). 
The center needs $80,000 before the 
end of May to meet a Kresge Founda¬ 
tion challenge grant of $75,000. 

The money will go for a build¬ 
ing, now under construction, that 
will provide developmental testing. 


medical exams, emotional exams, 
eye and ear testing and on and on. 
This will be a first class pre-school 
center (completely bilingual) with 
little touches like a glass walled 
room for infants where they can 
watch neighboring toddlers at play. 

"Then," notes Yrun-Calenti, "we 
won't have to have first and second 
grade children already discouraged 
by the system and already angry." 

The notion behind the center is 
pretty simple: prevent child abuse 
rather than deal with damaged 
children who have been abused. 

"It's pathetic," Yrun-Calenti 
argues, "you keep hearing people 
say children are our most precious 
resource and yet they’re the resource 
vve squander most readily." 

La Frontera will keep detailed 
data on its unique program (there 
will be room for 135 kids and a 
sliding fee scale based on the ability 
to pay) to see if the idea really 
works. In a state where the stress of 
rapid growth produces giant-sized 
problems among families, it's nice to 
see an original effort being made at 
a solution. The folks at La Frontera 
figure their center is five years 
ahead of its time. 

Let's put our money with our 
mouths and give them that five 
year head start on trying to solve a 
national problem that destroys our 
future before it has hardly begun. □ 


CACTIPHOBIA 


Alan P. Kleinman, the new 
director of Arizona's Department of 
Water Resources, recently told local 
officials he admires Tucson's efforts 
to conserve water. 

But he went on, according to the 
Arizona Daily Star, to confide that 


he probably would not live here 
because he prefers 'To have lots of 
green grass around me, and I feel 
more secure with grass and trees. 
I've always considered the desert 
environment rather hostile." ^ 




























DESERT NOTES 


CATALINA STATE PARK 

The deal is off. 


M. Jean Hassell, acting state 
land commissioner, has issued an 
order declaring that Catalina State 
Park is closed to applications for 
purchase. 

^'It's rather symbolic," said Has¬ 
sell, explaining that the 5,500 acre 
park never was intended for sale. He 
said he was reacting to a story in the 
March issue of City Magazine —and 
other news reports that followed 
—raising the possibility that the 
state might be forced by law to sell 
the land to private developers. 
Hassell also said the land depart¬ 
ment had turned down an applica¬ 
tion by some Tucsonans to buy 3.86 
acres of the park, the proposal that 
set off the controversy. 

The park land now is leased 
from the land department by the 
State Parks Board for about sixteen 
dollars an acre, while nearby pri¬ 
vate land on the booming Northwest 


Side is going for $5,000 an acre and 
up. Administrators are bound by law 
to try to get market value from the 
sale or lease of the State Trust 
lands—the money goes to support 
public education—and officials con¬ 
ceded that could put the park in 
jeopardy. 

But Hassell says the land de¬ 
partment won't even entertain bids 
for the land now. "Tell everyone to 
sleep well, their parks are in good 
hands." 

Still, he pointed out, the land 
department is really not a park 
management agency. The best way to 
assure Catalina's future would be for 
some real park agency—the county 
or city or national Forest Service or 
the federal wilderness program, 
perhaps—to buy it from the state at 
market value. That way the state 
would make money for education and 
Catalina could remain a park. □ 


GOODBYE, MR. CHIPS 

Putting profs to work. 


University of Arizona professors 
beware: Gov. Evan Mecham wants 
you to show your face in the class¬ 
room more often. 

"We're going to get into the 
universities," Mecham confidante 
and adviser Sam Steiger has been 
saying around Phoenix. "We're going 
to make those guys work forty hours 
a week." According to the word get¬ 
ting around the UA, research by the 
governor's office suggests faculty 
members have been spending nine 
hours a week in class. Mecham re¬ 
portedly would like to up that to 
about five hours a day. 


And how is this prospect going 
over with UA teachers? "It’s the 
Miller Lite view of education," 
sniffs one, "where you open a can of 
education and pour it into students 
—as if teaching is only conducted in 
the actual classroom." Faculty mem¬ 
bers say time also is needed to 
prepare lectures, grade papers, hold 
individual consultations with stu¬ 
dents, and pursue academic research 
and publishing. But one wonders 
how that will go over with the 
former Pontiac dealer determined to 
cut the taxes of the state residents 
who pay those professors' salaries. □ 


MO TALK 

Will he or won't he? 


There's yet another rumor in the 
annual guessing game about when Mo 
Udall, now in the midst of his third 
decade in the U.S. Congress, might 
decide to close out his Capitol Hill 
career. It should be noted that none 
of the others have checked out, and 
Udall himself told voters last year 
that he's still got work to do and 
he's tired of the whole question. All 
that duly said, we'll pass on the 
latest speculation: Mo will make an 
announcement next spring that he 11 
stand for re-election one final time, 
in 1988. 

This thought has other politi¬ 


cians salivating more than usual as 
they plot their next moves. State 
Rep. Jaime Gutierrez of Tucson, for 
one, is said to covet fellow Democrat 
David Yetman's longtime seat on 
the county Board of Supervisors. The 
two are friends, so Gutierrez' move 
(in next year's county election) 
would depend on Yetman making 
good on either of two ambitions he 
has toyed with: to run for Udall's 
congressional seat whenever there is 
an opening, or to move to Central 
America to teach agricultural 
methods. ^ 


ARE YOU A CO-DEPENDENT? 

DO YOU... 


1 Find it easier to be more concerned about others than yourself? 

2. Ever wonder what it is about you that attracts needy and dependent 

people? , .o 

3. Need and seek approval from others more often than you would like? 

4. Have trouble accepting personal criticism? 

5. Find it easier to give in to others than to stand up for what you want or 

6. Fee?Inadequate and guilty when you cannot help someone for whom you 

feel responsibile? . „ 

7. Sometimes feel resentful toward those you are trying to help. „ 

8. Fear change, even if it means staying in a painful situation or relationship. 

9 Have a vague but persistent sense of being cheated by life. 

1 b Experience stress related physical symptoms such as headaches, gastro¬ 
intestinal complaints, neck and back tension, sleep problems? 

• Detachment means letting go of imaginary control over someone 
else—imaginary because it is impossible to control someone else s 
thoughts, desires or behavior. 

• To attempt detachment without dealing with your feelings won t 
work for more than a few hours at a time. This is why co- 
dependents need professional counseling and their own self-help 


CO-DEPENDENCY: 


is definable and treatable 

is no more hopeless than dependency 

on alcohol or drugs 
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TAKE ME OUT TO THE BALLGAME 

A girl's dream of the Cleveland Indians finally grows up 


When 1 played third base on the playgrounds 
and back fields in North Olmsted, Ohio, one of 
life s biggest thrills was going downtown on school 
field trips. Although our destination would be the 
symphony or one of the museums, the highlight of 
the trip was when we drove past Cleveland 
Stadium. 

All the kids on the bus jumped up and down in 
their seats and cheered, interrupting the rousing 
chorus of "Take Me Out to the Ballgame” we'd 
been singing in anticipation of passing this hal¬ 
lowed place. Leonard Bernstein was no match for 
the high walls of the ballpark standing regally 
next to Lake Erie. 

We traded baseball cards that came packaged 
with large flat rectangles of bubble gum. Everyone 
had baseball fever. Our teachers let us listen to 
the World Series in class. 

My heroes in those days were Herb Score, Bob 
Lemon, Bob Feller, Early Wynn, Elston Howard 
and Willie Mays, not to mention Victor Wertz, 
who batted .500 in the 1954 World Series. 

Every kid's dream was to grow up and join 
them on the diamond. I was no exception. 1 figured 
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■ One in ten women will eventually 
develop breast cancer. 

■ With early detection nine in ten cases 
are curable. 

Tucson Breast Center is a quiet, conven¬ 
ient of fice dedicated (Wc lusivciy to the 
early detection of breast cancer 

The fee you pa)' is one ol the lowest in 
Tucson, yet provides the most complete 
service available—not just for one visit but 
for an entire year of visits as needed. 

Call or write for a free brochure or visit 
our office at your convenience. Bobbe 
IX'xter, R.N.. Mary, )can, and Pam will be 
pleased to assist n oli. 
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BY SUSAN DE JEREZ 


1 could break the sex barrier if I played well 
enough. After all, didn't we live in a democracy? 
They taught us in school we could grow up to be 
anything we wanted. I believed it. 

As soon as the ground began to thaw in the 
spring the kids on our street headed for Limpert's 
Field with a ragtag collection of bats, gloves and 
mitts. We played hardball. A good deal of scream¬ 
ing and an occasional fight were all part of the 
game. Once 1 broke the window of a new house. My 
fear of a licking was completely overwhelmed by 
my pride at having hit the ball clean out of the 
park, so to speak. 

One of the saddest days of my young life was 
the last day of summer, 1958. The Indians were 
playing a doubleheader. My father was taking 
my older brother to the game. 1 begged to go. My 
folks insisted it would be too long a day for such a 
little girl, that 1 would get tired. Besides, they 
reasoned to me, as it was the last day of vacation 
before school started, surely I would rather spend 
the day playing. I spent the day in the woods, 
moping. It seemed that being a girl was something 
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that could be used against you. It w-ould be ten 
years before I was to be in a major league ballpark, 
in the new stadium in Kansas City. It wasn't the 
same. 

As I blossomed into puberty, through no fault 
of my own, the boys became reluctant to let me 
play with them. To my horror, the other girls 
began cheerleading practice. Some of them took up 
softball, but I had played too long with boys. I 
knew a sissy game when I saw one. 

Being relegated to the status of spectator 
spoiled my enthusiasm for America's national 
pastime. Old loves die hard, however, and after 
we moved to Tucson in 1961 I spent many a spring 
day in a rapture of nostalgia watching my old 
heroes in training at Hi Corbett Field. 

All this comes to mind over two decades later 
because of something that happened to me the 
other day. It was a cool, cloudy morning and I 
pulled on my sweatsuit and headed for the jogging 
track at Reid Park, expecting to find it empty. Ap¬ 
proaching the fence I noticed a squad of uniformed 
men doing calisthenics in unison on the far side of 
the field. 

I thought of leaving. An audience of men is the 
last thing I want when I run. Then I thought of the 
pleasure of running, and the time I had already 
spent getting there. I made a plan. I would run 
halfway around the track and cut back across the 
grass on this side of the chainlink arrangement in 
the middle of the field. 

As 1 reached the half way point and prepared 
to turn, some of the men broke formation and 
^ ^ center. To my dismay, several 
n inue in place. In addition, I now saw a small 
them^ o o er men inside the fence watching 

do was nowhere to go but forward. As I got 

h.oWpH idly who they were. They 

looked very young. 

"IMT^amc^' ^ familiar letters 

In ^ across their chests. I 

the fresh young faces. What were 

hTi f n uniforms of my old heroes? 

a fallen into a time-warp and lost ten years? 

eeling slightly out of this world, I took a 
s lort detour behind the spectators through a gate 
in the fence. As I entered the track again twenty 
feet farther on, I watched the ballplayers moving 
into practice routines and marveled that I, who 
would once have given my best steelie and all my 
catseyes for a close look at the Cleveland Indians, 
was running around a track with them in touching 
range as if it were the most natural thine in the 
world. 


A long, low whistle followed by "Hey, baby" 
sailed towards me and made me laugh. Funny, I'd 
never thought of these men as people. I still saw 
them with the eye of childhood that relegates 
persons to the rigid confines of their roles within 
the narrow world perceived by the infant. 
Obviously, a ballplayer is like anyone else, with 
desires, problems, a history. Some things you 
know the instant you think about them. ^ □ 
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A View From the Cross 



The author at the center of the re-enactment of the Last Supper. 


In Cucurpe's Easter pageant the Last Supper is sardines and no 
one can remember if San Pedro was one of the twelve apostles. 

Cucurpehos rarely go by the Book. 

By Tom Sheridan 


I stare at the ground ten feet 
below me and wonder how much 
. a plastic surgeon would charge 
to reconstruct my face. 1 am tied to a 
huge wooden cross and the cross is 
swaying as a storm moves in from 
the east. The clouds are dark. The 
crowd is drunk. The wind is blowing 
dust across the desert and making me 
ask myself if ITn about to be 
punished for being the Jack Catholic 
That 1 am. It is Golgotha with 
pickups. Calvary in Cucurpe, 
Lnora, April 17, 1981. And Im 
playing Jesus with fingers that can t 
feel anymore and a long brown frig it 
wig that keeps gusting off my head. 

I look down at the crowd of 
three or four hundred people, many 
with cans of Tecate or Budweiser in 
their hands, and see an ocean of 
straw cowboy hats and old-fash¬ 
ioned baseball caps, the kind popu¬ 
larized by the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
How they infiltrated Sonora I don t 
know—probably brought by the 
same relatives from Tucson or Santa 
Ana, California. The people who 
know me smile and wave. The rest 
stare with humorous disbelief. 


wondering what the hell a gnhacho 
with a red beard is doing swaddled 
in a diaper and strapped to a cross. 1 
yell down at the old cowboys garbed 
as Roman soldiers to steady the 
topheavy wooden monstrosity or 
catch me if I fall. They laugh at my 
fear and jab me with their spears. 

Cucurpe is a little adobe com¬ 
munity of about 350 people stretch¬ 
ing along the San Miguel River in 
north-central Sonora. The nearest 
town of any size is Magdalena, thir¬ 
ty miles to the northwest. Catholics 
since the Jesuits established a 
mission there in 1642, the Cucur¬ 
pehos usually celebrate Semana 
Santa (Holy Week) by carrying 
statues from the old mission through 
an abbreviated Way of the Cross 
{Via Cruz ). In 1981 they decided to 
use real people, however, and the 
one they decided to crucify was me. 

On both sides of me are two 
other crosses bearing the two 
thieves, who also happen to be the 
two youngest and lightest apostles. 
During our planning sessions, we 
forgot to cast the thieves, so at 
Calvary we improvise. Our 


theology, in fact, is riddled with 
improvisation. I remember one 
debate where we try to decide 
whether San Pedro is one of the 
twelve apostles or not. We 
compromise by choosing twelve 
apostles and San Pedro, who is 
played by the local doctor. A young 
man from Baja California with a 
trim dark beard, the doctor wears a 
white robe and burnoose and looks 
like an OPEC minister from Saudi 
Arabia. Next to him is my wife, the 
grieving Virgin Mary, who is 
staggering through the crucifixion 
nearly blind because the women who 
run the show won't let her wear her 
glasses. The real Mary suffered 
many hardships on that trek up the 
killing hill, but I’m willing to bet 
that dumps of cholla cactus weren't 
one of them. 

My wife and I are living in 
Cucurpe while I do fieldwork for my 
dissertation in anthropology. I 
spend most of my days talking to 
farmers and ranchers about how 
they make a living in the Sonoran 
Desert and why they fight each 
other over land. My wife, on the 
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The two thieves show mixed emotions at their lot. 


other hand, stands over piles of 
bloody carcasses and records the 
way Cucurpenos butcher their ani¬ 
mals: her contribution to archaeo¬ 
logy. We get to eat a lot of fresh 
meat in the process. Anthropologists 
call it "participant observation"— 
academese for living with people 
from another culture and doing what 
they do. As lightning flashes over a 
nearby mountain range and numbness 
creeps up my arms, 1 wonder if this 
time we are carrying participant 
observation a bit too far. 

Our little pageant began several 
months earlier when the president 
of the municipio (roughly analogous 
to a U.S. county), the principal of 
the school, and the doctor decided to 
turn the ceremonies of Semam Santa 
into a tourist attraction. Like many 
rural communities across the world. 


Cucurpe's people are leaving because 
there aren't any jobs and not enough 
land. And so the three young men 
thought that if they could establish 
the town as Sonora's Oberammergau, 
they could stimulate tourism and 
help diversify the local economy^ 

And who better to crucify than a 

eringo anthropologist with a beard? 

They ask me and 1 have no choice 


but to accept, so the principal im¬ 
mediately begins to mobilize women 
and children to make the costumes: 
robes for Jesus and His apostles, tu¬ 
nics and swords for the Roman sol¬ 
diers. He and the municipal presi¬ 
dent also round up the cast. At the 
first meeting, the only volunteers 
besides myself are kids, and 1 tell 
the principal that the pageant is 
going to look like "Christ among the 
pygmies" unless he convinces a few 
more adults to make fools of them¬ 
selves. He agrees, and we end up 
w^ith a median age of fifty or sixty, 
the oldest apostle being an eighty- 
three-year-old known as El Gallo 
(The Rooster), a tall old man with 
cataracts. 

The ceremonies themselves start 
on Holy Thursday, and they are 
held in the ruins of the old mission 
on the mesa above Cucurpe where 
the village used to be. About 1 p.m., 
people slowly trudge up the road 
and filter into the great open space 
framed by the adobe walls and the 
brick arches silhouetted against an 
overcast sky. The mission was never 
completed but the Cucurpenos use it 
anyway, storing their small hoard 
of statues and other religious para¬ 


phernalia in a room off the sanc¬ 
tuary—the only part of the mission 
with a roof and a door. 

Where the altar should be we 
have set up several folding tables 
and fourteen chairs—one for me, one 
for San Pedro, and twelve for the 
apostles, most of whom are weath¬ 
ered old ranchers dressed in brown 
robes and wearing little garlands of 
mesquite on their heads. This is 
where we are going to re-enact the 
Ultima Cena, or Last Supper. There 
are only two wigs to go around—a 
brown one for me and a stringy black 
one for Miguel, a young, homely cow¬ 
boy—but everyone gets a fake beard. 
Eighty-year-old Padfico dons his 
and we laugh and call him Santa 
Claus. Poor old Pelado's keeps slip¬ 
ping below his chin. The jokes be¬ 
come more and more ribald as we 
comment on how ugly we all look 
except for Miguel, who reminds us of 
an over-the-hill whore. In front of 
us the women place empty bottles of 
champagne and sardine tins. Cucur- 
pehos rarely go by the book. 

What script there is is con¬ 
trolled by a group of women includ¬ 
ing Doha Chita, our serious, no-non¬ 
sense leader, and Rosa, the loudest. 


brassiest woman in northern Sonora. 
Rosa is renowned for her wild and 
riotous past, but she, like Doha 
Chita and her mother, are also the 
guardians of what's left of Cucurpe's 
Lenten traditions. Those traditions 
survive in their minds and in a 
couple of tattered spiral notebooks 
which they consult from time to 
time as they put us through our 
paces. No one ever heard of rehears¬ 
als in Cucurpe. Rosa and the other 
women tell us what to do and what 
to say as we mov^e along. 

Around us the crowd swirls, 
drinking, flirting, gawking, making 
running commentaries on the pro¬ 
ceedings themselves. Most of the 
town and surrounding countryside is 
here, along with as many visitors 
—friends from Magdalena or Her- 
mosillo, sons and daughters and 
their families from cities scattered 
across northern Mexico and the 
southwestern United States. Semana 
Santa is the biggest holiday in Mexi¬ 
co, a time when emigrants return to 
their home towns to visit with their 
relatives and get drunk with their 
friends. Some keep on drinking—all 
night and all day and all night 
again. One such cluster of young 
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Calvary in Cucurpe. 


cowboys grows a little too boisterous 
for Rosa's sense of propriety, and she 
lights into them, her tongue a 
weapon as sharp as any sword. They 
sass her back, so she sends for the 
local police, two temporary deputies 
who use sweet reason and gifts of 
cigarettes to usher the drunks out¬ 
side the mission walls. 

None of us really knows what 
we're supposed to do, so we sit and 
stare at the round loaves of bread 
and the sardines in salsa de tomate. 
The municipal president, known 
affectionately as El Polio (The 
Chicken), is running around in his 
Adidas tennis shoes filming us with 
a home movie camera. At one point, 
the young girl playing Mary 
Magdalene comes up and strokes my 
wig. At another, 1 tell the apostles 
that before the cock crows three 
times, one of them will betray me. El 
Polio makes us run through every¬ 
thing twice. Finally, Judas—a young 
man named Francisco who is home 
for the holidays from the Univer¬ 
sity of Sonora—pushes away from 
the table and leaves. After his exit, 
the Ultima Ccna slowly peters out. 

After the Last Supper, we break 
for Cokes and hot dogs—the old men 
quickly replacing their leafy gar¬ 
lands with cowboy hats—and then 
we get ready for the Washing of the 
Feet. Again, Cucurpe departs from 
the authorized version by having a 
man from the crowd rather than 
Jesus perform this act of devotion. 
Taciturn El Pclon is pressed into 
service. 

Our next act is a procession to 
the garden where Jesus is to be ar¬ 
rested by the Roman soldiers. We 
line up with me in front followed by 
the apostles in double file. Several 
of the apostles, especially Pancho 
Mota, look more like satyrs than 
saints, the mesquite garlands giving 
their appearance a distinctly Dion¬ 
ysian air. After us trudge four men 
carrying a statue of Christ with his 
crown of thorns, and then come the 
women singing and reciting prayers 
from their precious notebooks. 

We march out of the mission and 
across the baseball field, climbing a 
little hill where four or five cotton¬ 
wood cuttings have been planted. 
Doha Chita tells me to get down on 
my knees, cover my face with my 
hands, and pretend 1 am crying. I do 
so, and after a few minutes of simu¬ 
lated agony, San Pedro strides up 
beside me as the Roman soldiers and 
the fariseos (Pharisees) surge for¬ 
ward. San Pedro draws his sword 
and asks, "'Who are you looking 
for?" The captain of the soldiers—a 
portly old trickster known as El 
Guia —replies, "Jesus, El Nazareno, 
Rcy de los Judios" San Pedro bran¬ 
dishes his sword and the soldiers 
fall back. The little dialogue is 
repeated two more times until San 
Pedro finally points his sword at 
me. 


At this point, the soldiers and 
fariseos rush in and grab me, tying a 
horsehair rope around my neck and 
wrapping a blindfold across my 
eyes. Then they drag me back to the 
mission, poking their swords and 
spears into my back. El Gufa whis¬ 
pers that I'll never see Tucson again. 

Once back in the mission, we end 
our Holy Thursday ceremonies as 
abruptly as we started them, pulling 
off our costumes, sending little boys 
out to buy beer. Everyone agrees that 
the costumes are a triumph and that 
the pageant is progressing nicely. 
Even the old ladies seem content. To 
them, the Passion play is an at¬ 
tempt to rekindle the old traditions, 
to make Semaua Satita more than a 
long drunken weekend. There is talk 
about reviving gomi, an Opata 
Indian kickball game that used to 
pit the old men of Cucurpe against 
the younger ones at Eastertime. The 
old women dream of the way it used 
to be. El Polio dreams of tourists. We 

all walk away happy. 

That night Cucurpe explodes 
into full-scale fiesta as the dusty 
streets jam up with horses and pick¬ 
ups and 4x4s from across the border. 
Everywhere you go men and boys are 
passing around cans of beer and 
bottles of lechiigiiilla, the local 
moonshine mescal. Someone forces 
his horse onto the sidewalk, hooves 
clattering as the frightened animal 
rears and scrambles to keep its foot¬ 
ing. Someone else gets into an argu¬ 
ment with a friend, pushing and 
shoving until the police grab the 
bridle of his horse and lead him off 


to the local bote, or jail, a concrete 
cell in the back yard of the muni¬ 
cipal building. His horse is still 
tethered to the cell bars when we 
come back into Cucurpe the next 
morning. 

Here the kids aren't hotrodders, 
they're cowboys. They drink on 
horseback, race on horseback, fight 
on horseback. They lasso friends out 
of truckbeds and make their get¬ 
aways by spurring their horses out of 
town and galloping across the wide, 
sandy bed of the Rio San Miguel, the 
police in hot pursuit. All night long 
we hear them shouting, singing, 
piercing the darkness with their 
exuberance. This is rural Sonora in 
all its glory, rough, rowdy and one of 
the last places on earth where a 
horse culture still survives. 

The next morning is Good Fri¬ 
day, and we assemble at the mission 
once again to prepare for the cruci¬ 
fixion and to see who the survivors 
are. All the apostles and most of the 
soldiers show up in reasonably good 
shape, but the school principal—a 
sharp, sarcastic, good-humored man 
with a passion for baseball and 
beer—is off on a bender nowhere to 
be seen. We proceed anyway as the 
clouds build up and the wind blows 
dusf in sheets across the mesa. The 
morning dawned warm and clear, but 
by midday it is classic Good Friday 
weather, the distant crosses stark 
against an impressively ominous 
sky. Waiting for the Way of the 
Cross to begin beneath the arches 
and ruined walls. I'm reminded of 
the last scene of 'The Wild Bunch," 


after the massacre is over. All we 
need are a few hundred dead bodies 
and a row of vultures perched above 
us. 

Instead we have women in 
slacks and young girls in tight jeans 
and men in robes and rawhide san¬ 
dals. Today we are supposed to take 
up where we left off yesterday, but a 
new development arises: the arrival 
of a video crew from a Nogales, 
Sonora, television station. El Polio 
wants to record our Passion play for 
posterity, hoping to attract more 
tourists to Cucurpe in the process, but 
the crew didn't make it in time for 
Holy Thursday. So we repeat the 
whole drama again—the Last Sup¬ 
per, the Washing of the Feet, the 
Apprehension of Jesus—all for the 
benefit of a fat little cameraman 
who is psychologically unprepared 
to deal with either the crowd or the 
women in charge. And the crowd has 
swollen to at least 300 people by 
now—drunks weeping in the dust, 
kids climbing on the adobe walls, 
little clumps of extended families 
catching up on the latest news from 
San Luis or Tucson or L.A. The little 
cameraman is beside himself as the 
crowd surges around him and Rosa 
and Doha Chita keep barking orders 
and walking in front of the camera 
itself. 

Rosa is assisted in her efforts at 
crowd control by a small band of 
young men who portray the fariseos, 
the only group in Cucurpe who 
remotely resemble the more exotic 
Lenten sodalities found in other 
areas of Mexico. All the fariseos 
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wear masks, but the masks range 
from stylized animal heads made 
from hides to rubber Halloween mon¬ 
ster masks. Nevertheless, they all 
speak through chifles —small reed 
splits which they pop into their 
mouths, giving their voices an eerie, 
highpitched squeak. 

Three hundred years ago, when 
Cucurpe was a Jesuit mission of 
Eudeve Indians, a branch of the more 
widespread Opatas, there must 
have been a much more complete 


The villagers find other diversions. 

the trouble goes only so far, pro¬ 
tecting the camera from the crowd 
and quieting any drunks who inter¬ 
fere with the business at hand. 

Unfortunately, that business 
slows to a snail's crawl after we 
stagger through our second Holy 
Thursday. El Polio wants to show 
the world what Cucurpe has to offer 
besides us, so after Jesus is arrested, 
he hurries the camera crew off to 
film some prehistoric pictographs in 
a cave up the river. With no choice 


and the Tres Marias —three young 
girls playing Maria Magdalena, 
Maria Marta, and Maria Cleofis. 
Bringing up the rear are the 
canteras, or women singers. 

The crowd, of course, follows no 
discernible order, moving like an 
amoeba as people break away to 
take pictures or buy beer or round up 
their kids. We leave the mission 
and head east, stopping periodi¬ 
cally at a station of the cross where 
Doha Chita reads the appropriate 


The Cucurpehos don't confuse piety with 
religion. Religion is a part of their lives, not some 
somber, airtight little compartment cut off from 
men laughing, kids shouting, dogs barking. 


Lenten celebration—one with cere¬ 
monial societies such as those found 
among the Yaqui and Tarahumara 
Indians today. But all that remains 
now are the fariseos, who roam 

through the crowd with their 

willow switches, whipping people 
and cadging drinks. On Easter 

Sunday morning, the crowd takes its 
revenge, the children of the pueblo 
lining up to lash the fariseos as they 
race by stripped to the waist. Until 
then, however, they are given 

relatively free rein to run amok, to 
play jokes and stir up trouble, much 
like Eueblo Indian clowns. And, like 
the Pueblo clowns, they make sure 


in the matter, the rest of us take an 
interminable break while the 
crowds wander aimlessly around us. 
It is a long, dark, windy afternoon, 
and I keep glancing anxiously at the 
eastern sky. Lightning begins to 
flicker in the distance. It is not the 
kind of afternoon when you want to 
be the highest point around. 

Finally, about four-thirty, the 
television people return. We quickly 
line up for the Via Cruz, Veronica in 
front of me, Marfa Santfssima (my 
wife) at my side. I carry a stream¬ 
lined wooden cross, not the monster 
already in place on the hill. Behind 
me come the soldiers, the apostles. 


prayer. There is cholla everywhere, 
stabbing at our sandal-shod feet. 
When not staring at the ground to 
keep from getting impaled, we try 
our best to look solemn, but every so 
often someone cracks a joke and Jesus 
and his apostles break into raucous 
laughter. At the station where Jesus 
meets His mother, my wife rises to 
occasion and manages to shed a few 
dusty tears. At the station where 
Jesus falls, I collapse and commune 
with a tiny red grasshopper while 
the soldiers mutter vulgarities over¬ 
head. 

Just before we reach Calvary, 
the most dramatic figure in the 


pageant—the centurion—charges us 
on his horse while the fariseos rac^, 
to keep up behind. The centurion 
an old man with sly, milky ey,. 
known as El Mojado. He is a Montijo 
but there are at least five Montijo 
clans in Cucurpe, so each clan has 
nickname: Mojado, Mota, Chiro. 
triarch of one of the largest famj. 
lies, old Mojado made a manda 
(promise) years ago to portray the 
centurion every Semana Santa, 
With a sash tied around his head 
and a long spear slanting from his 
stirrup, he looks more like a samurai 
than a Roman soldier, but he clearly 
relishes his role. Each charge brings 
him closer as he spurs his horse 
straight at the procession at a full 
gallop, reining the buckskin first 
twenty, then ten, then five feet 
away as two of the fariseos try 
desperately to cling to his saddle. 
Staring at the sweaty, rearing ani¬ 
mal, I begin to doubt my judgment for 
participating in the whole affair. 

That doubt deepens when we 
reach the crosses. The soldiers pull 
mine out of the ground and lay it 
down. Then they tear off my robe, 
bind my wrists to the crossbeams, 
and tie a rope around my thighs. At 
the last moment, they also wrap a 
red sash across my chest, for what¬ 
ever reason I don't know. I am wear¬ 
ing the long, reddish brown wig 
with a crown of mesquite thorns on 
top of it. As the soldiers hammer 
nails between my fingers and toes, 
joking about their aim, my nose 
begins to itch. Ever the comforting 
mother, the Virgin Mary bends down 
to scratch it as I glare helplessly up 
at the world. 

But no feeling of helplessness 
compares to being tied to a cross 
while a group of cowboys in card¬ 
board tunics struggle to raise it 
upright against a stormy sky. I 
recall half-forgotten tabloid stories 
about Jesuses being struck by light¬ 
ning in faraway places like Italy or 
Spain. I shout at the soldiers to 
steady the cross as it rocks in the 
wind. I ask myself what kind of an 
idiot would dress up in a diaper and 
expose his beer gut and his white, 
sun-sensitive skin to three or four 
hundred strangers. After about ten 
minutes, my hands fall asleep. I'm 
completely at the mercy of my 
neighbors and the fates. 

Nevertheless, the view is mag¬ 
nificent. Between spasms of anxiety, 

I look out across the crowd at the 
town and the floodplain of the San 
Miguel River beyond. There are a 
few signs of the late twentieth cen¬ 
tury scattered across the mesa: pick¬ 
ups, a baseball diamond, a stone¬ 
cutting plant rusting into oblivion be¬ 
side the ruins of the mission. Other¬ 
wise, the scene looks much as it must 
have a century or two before. Men on 
horseback and fields of ripening win¬ 
ter wheat and barley. A river lined 
by willows and cottonwoods framed 
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bv studded with mesquite and 
sai;uaros. No TV antennas, asphalt 
roads, supermarkets or video stores. 
No jobs except running cattle and 
raising crops. 

The people in Cucurpe live much 
the same way people in Tucson lived 
before the arrival of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in 1880. They make 
their homes from adobe, make their 
living from a trickle of a river that 
hasn^ been gutted or dammed. Their 
fortunes oscillate between flood and 
drought, which is why they still 
pray to San Isidro and San Juan and 
still carrv out the Via Cruz. Unlike 
me, the Cucurpehos belong to the 
Sonoran Desert, even though the 
Sunbelt consumes both their calves 
and their children on the other side 
of the international border. 

My reverie doesn't last long, 
however. Suddenly a gust of wind 
blows my wig off and everyone 
laughs. At first, a little boy clam¬ 
bers onto Mojado's horse and puts the 
crown of thorns back on my head. 
Then some half-drunk woman climbs 
up behind Mojado and tries to put 
the wig on over the crown. As the 
sharp mesquite thorns dig into mv 
scalp, I scream at her to take the 
crown off first, but she just keeps 
trying to jam the wig down. Mean¬ 
while the horse backs up and fights 
the bridle, so the woman grabs both 
me and Mojado to keep her balance. 
She is terrified and 1 can smell beer 
on her breath. Perhaps the gods 
really do want to see a little blood 
flow. Bv now, however, the crowd is 
screaming at her too. Finally the 
message sinks in. Both wig and 
crown are replaced in their proper 
order. My scalp is saved. 

Watching this spectacle behind 
her glasses, Doha Chita wisely 
decides to bring the crucifixion to its 
climax. She prompts me to turn to 
the two thieves-cum-apostles and 
say, 'Today you will be with me in 
paradise." Then I stare soulfully up 
at the sky and implore, "My God! 
My God! Why have you forsaken 
me? Forgive them for they know not 
what they do." 

At that cue, one of the soldiers 
jabs his lance into my side and I die. 
Another little kid is boosted up to 
untie the ropes around my wrists and 
the soldiers lower me down into my 
wife's arms, where we make quite a 
touching Pietd. They wrap me in a 
shroud and then, for our grand 
hnale, the apostles and the soldiers 
half-carry, half-drag me back to 
the mission, where Doha Chita 
recites the last station. Dead and 
buried, I take off my diaper, pull on 
^^y jeans, and file out to drink beer 
with the rest of the crew. 

As I circulate among the crowd, I 
hear nothing but pleasure at our 
little pageant. Some, like Rosa and 
Doha Chita, see it as the first step 
Iri a revival of the traditional devo¬ 
tions. Others, like El Polio, hope it 


will bring tourists and prosperity to 
the little town. No one minded our 
jokes or our general lack of reverence. 
The important thing was that we 
did it, we followed the Via Cruz. 
The Cucurpehos don't confuse piety 
with religion. Religion is a part of 
their lives, not some somber, air- I 
tight little compartment cut off from | 
men laughing, kids shouting, dogs | 
barking. A few people mutter about | 
keeping the drunks off the mesa and i 
not selling beer so near the mission ! 
next year. But for now, Sciuatia j 
Santa is in full swing and nothing j 
short of an army can stop it. ' 

That night, the Virgin Mary 
goes home to bed while 1 get soundly 
and gloriously drunk. People ask 
how 1 can drink when I'm dead. I 
listen to the sound of guitars, ac¬ 
cordions, drunks on horseback. I 
smell came asada, nunuido, tortillas 
and strong black coffee simmering 
over mesquite fires beneath the 
ramadas set up in front of the mis¬ 
sion itself. 1 weave from one little 
group of revelers to another, singing 
snatches of corridos off-key, letting 
Seinaiia Santa wash over me. 

Cucurpe is changing. No one 
plays gomi or speaks Opata any¬ 
more. The municipio has been losing 
population since the turn of the 
century and there seems to be no end 
in sight to this decline. Even the old 
corporate community—the peasant 
organization that controls grazing 
land around the town—now has to 
follow all the rules and regulations 
of Mexico's federal Department of 
Agrarian Reform. Cucurpe's frontier 
days are gone, but no one has figured 
out yet how the pueblo and its 
people fit into the late twentieth 
century. 

Nevertheless, there is still a 
crazy, joyous vitality here, a hodge¬ 
podge of the past and present that 
works: horses and pickups, leclni- 
guilla and Budweiser, old women 
chanting prayers and Chicanos blar¬ 
ing norteno music from tape decks in 
their 4x4s or vans. 

And so I let myself sink into the 
contradictions, wallowing in them 
as I drain Tecate after Tecate. Tomor¬ 
row morning we are going to a pig 
butchering and then back to the 
mission to watch the fariseos burn an 
effigy of Judas. We will return with 
our questions and our notebooks, but 
tonight I leave my notebook behind. 
The Cucurpehos are my friends, and 
for the last two days we've become a 
part of each other's history, a part 
we'll laugh about and talk about for 
years. That is enough for now. 
Tonight I don't want to analyze 
Semana Santa. Tonight I just want to 
drink it down. □ 


Tom Sheridan holds a doctorate in 
anthropology, translates 17th-century 
and 18th-century Spanish documents 
and is the author of Los Tucsonenses. 
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FROG MOUNTAIN 

BLUES 

By Charles Bowden 

Photographs by Jack Dykinga 


The old Papago sits, 
his brown hand curled around the Coors tall boy. 
His dead legs hang off the wheel chair, and he wants 
a shaman fetched from the hot desert to the west. 
He looks past the broken truck in the yard 
and beyond the fields to the line 
where the city rises up 
and gnaws the earth into asphalt and straight streets. 
The eyes are going and he peers through thick lenses 

at the Santa Catalina Mountains 
which tower over the smog and buildings 
like a maimed stone god. I ask the 

name of the highest peak in the tongue of his people. 

"Frog Mountain," he replies. 
There is no further explanation, 
and his silence flattens the air. 

But I know 

and the beer cannot confuse me. 
Frog Mountain has got the blues. 


T he blue eyes are going 
now; the knee's shot, the 
years are catching up. 
The hands are strong 
with thick fingers and wrists, the 
skin scarred with a lifetime of 
barbed wire, broken transmissions, 
and wells that needed fixing. 

Dogs mill under the table in the 
shack and black coffee steams from 
mugs bought fifty years ago at 
Ronstadt's Hardware. The face grins 
and the old man throws out a song: 

Jack of Diamonds, jack of Diamonds, 

I've known you of old 

You've robbed my poor pockets of 

silver and gold. 

It's the whiskey, you villain, you've 
been my downfall. 

You have kicked me and cuffed me 
but Hove you for all. 

The voice floats over the one- 
room full of Old Fitzgerald bottles, 
four mutts (all females) used to this 
music, over the bed that came from 
the dump, the refrigerator from the 
dump, over the stove from the dump, 
over a world hauled up from the 
dump in trip after trip in an old 
Chevy pickup bought from a wrecker 
in 1960. 

Out the door, the freeway roars 
with traffic and past the cement 
road, houses spread mile after mile 
until they slap up against the 


western snout of the Santa Catalina 
Mountains. He has done things to 
that mountain 1 don’t like—run cows 
that crop the range down toward 
ruin, butchered mesquite like so 
many weeds in his way. He curses 
the Forest Service and every sane 
gesture toward managing the public 
ground so that the land might 
persist and heal. 

And I am his nightmare vision 
of the future, the guy from the city 
that considers the range a kind of 
toy where one can go and play 
wilderness. 1 am the person who 
insists on the rules, the restrictions, 
the dreaded choke hold on an old 
way of life that has been his life. 

The old man keeps singing, his 
eyes softly focused, his head cocked 
as he pitches his message at a 
century that rips by on the freeway 
at sixty miles per hour. 

It'll make you sick and it'll make 
you so poor, 

It'll make you go uuuuuaghhhhhhH 
all over the floor. 

There goes the old jailer that I 
damned near forgot, 

He's the dirtiest old bastard of the 
whole lot. 

He'll rifle your pockets, your clothes 
he will sell. 

And get drunk on the money, 
goddamn him to hell. 
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The mountain stands like a faint 
wall struggling through the city's 
smog and dust and fumes. The old 
rncin likes the mountain. 

"1 didn’t build that damn 
mountain/' he offers, "but I've lived 
on it a few days. 1 know one thing, 
they've screwed it up." 

But then he’s seen them mess up 
a lot of things. When he came into 
this country in June of 1927, a sixteen- 
year-old kid, fresh from around Van 
Horn, Texas, the place had a dif¬ 
ferent look to it. Now his time has 
gone, and he lives in a present he 
does not like. 

He has become a footnote. Up on 


cameras. We went up the road to 
Charoulou Gap, a breech in 
Samaniego Ridge that permits the 
traveler to skip the long northern 
bend of the wash and drop directly 
into the heart of the canyon. 

After three miles, a four-wheel- 
drive truck with a man and a woman 
came rumbling up the road. We 
climbed in back and rode up. The 
man said he bought the truck so he 
could look for gold. To date, he al¬ 
lowed, not much had come of his 
searching. A few small sums panning 
in waters like the Canada—but, he 
noted, he had a friend who once 
found $120 in one day. We talk for a 


was a mountain that had a mine of such 

fabulous richnessthatthe miners usedto cut 

the gold out with a ‘hacheta.’ At the time of 
the Franciscans acquiring supremacy, the 
Jesuits fled, leaving the city destitute of 

population; beforetheirflightthey placed an 
irondooronthemineandsecureditinsucha 

mannerthat it would require a considerable 
time to unfasten it. There were only two 
entrances to the city and they also were 
closed and all traces obliterated so as to 
throw the Franciscans off the road to this 
Nueva Mia City. 

The old article is reprinted in a 
yellow booklet published by a 
modern-day seeker of treasure. One 


Ritz, the Glory Hole, the Bonanza 
Paydirt, the Big Strike. In a nation 
propelled by money, this is the ulti¬ 
mate fuel source—gold, a metal all 
but useless except to jewelers and the 
dark wizards that float pounds 
dollars, marks, and pesos. 

We drop deep into the Canada. 
We walk between two ridges, Oracle 
on the east, Samaniego on the west. 
Before us looms the high countr\^ of 
the central range, a bubble of granite 
covered with fir, cedar, ponderosa, 
spruce, and snow. The melt roars off 
boulders in the Canada and we hop 
from rock to rock. The pack begins to 
feel like it belongs on the back. 



the mountain, there is a Buster 
Spring and above Buster Spring rolls 
Buster Mountain. For the old man 
this seems a trifle strange. He is 
Buster Bailey, seventy some years 
old, a man living in a junkyard with 
a household bagged at the dump. In 
a city of half-a-million, he is a 
ghost. And now they've gone and 
made him some kind of landmark. 

I fumble around trying to dis¬ 
cover what the big rock pile means 
to the cantankerous old man. He 
looks at me like I'm a certifiable 

„ T. 1 f 

'That old mountain, he almost 
whispers, "that's been the beauty 
thing of my life." 

Yesterday, Jack and I left the 
highway at Catalina, Arizona, a 
small community burrowing into the 
rolling embrace of the Canada del 
Oro. I have my 

lack totes about a ton and a half of 


few minutes in the Gap, then 
shoulder our packs and head in. The 
man and woman are the last people 
we will see for three days. 

We lack simple objectives, plot¬ 
ted routes, and easily stated desires. 
The Canada del Oro, the Canyon of 
Gold, has felt the lash of other 
travelers. The tale first appeared in 
print in the Arizona Weekly Star of 
February 4,1880. 

About one hundred years ago the 
Jesuits held full sway over the population of 
this territory, and at that time they had 
large fields under cultivation and many men 
employed delving into the earth after the 
precious metals and turquoise stones. At 
that time the principal gold mines were 
situated in these mountains and there was a 
place called Nueva Mia Ciudad, having a 
monster church with a number of bells 

thatwere usedto summonthelaborersfrom 

the fields and mines, and a short distance 

fromthecitywhichwassituatedona plateau. 


day 1 was sitting with Buster Bailey 
under the ramada at his home in the 
junkyard when he hobbled into the 
house and fished the thing out. 
Buster maintains a private library 
of things he considers clues to the 
real West: old yellowed magazines 
with gunslingers on the cover, scrib¬ 
bled pages of cowboy songs, and odd 
items like the cluster of newspaper 
clippings on the Mine with the Iron 
Door. He allowed that he had some 
doubts about the legendary gold 
mine in the Canada, but he did not 
seem anxious to argue away the 
possible bonanza. The booklet was 
real interesting, he said, and that 
was the way he wanted the mine to 
remain, a possibility sleeping some¬ 
where up high on the mountain. 

Now I sit in the Canada del Oro 
and rifle the same pages, smiling at 
the dreams of the Main Chance, the 
Big Rock Candy Mountain, the Days 
of '49, the Diamond As Big As The 


And now for the story of the 
prospectors....They told me they had come 
here on January 10, 1880, of the express 
purpose of exploring the mountains for the 
Nueva Mia Ciudad (Nine Mile City) and the 
mine with the iron door. 

We had heard [they said] for manyyears 
of this place but did not put any credence on 
it; but about five months ago, we were 
traveling in Sonora on a prospecting tour, 
and one night we stopped near the town of 
CaborcawithanoldlVlexicanandhiswife,and 
he was asking of Arizona and other matters 
and at last about mining....He spoke up and 
asked us If we ever had heard of the mine 
with the iron door? We said yes but did not 
place any confidence in this story. He said, “I 
do because I have a book here which my 
grandfather had and he was one of the 
inhabitants of Nueva Mia City.” 

We became excited.... 

He went into the Inner room and 
returnedwithabookcoveredwithblackcloth 
and leaves of parchment....We judge It hadat 
least 40 pages, and contained a kind of diary 
of events of those days, a history of his life, 
and a description of the Nueva Mia City and 
how to reach it; also full directions how to 
find the mine of the iron door. We offered to 
buy the book ofthe old man atagood round 
figure. 

“No,” he said, “I don't want to part with 
it for It is the last remnant of this old family” 
but we could copy any part of it we wished. 

We camped there for several days 
making extracts from the book, and one in 
particular which we remember: “I worked 
today with ten other men and we took out 
200 pounds of gold.” 

The forests of the canyon bottom 
swallow us. Sycamores stripped of 
leaves arch over our heads. The 
bark is splotched with dark gray, 
light gray and cream yellow. The 
sky seems cement now and we stroll 
under a gray roof. There is not an¬ 
other soul in the big cut, and over 
the mountain crest a half million 
people go about their business and 
ignore what we now see. 

They have been coming here for 
a long time. We move past fire rings 
left by deer hunters and campers but 
these penetrations are few and 
infrequent. The Canada del Oro is 
the center of a century-long effort to 
bring the Catalinas to account. 
People have come here chasing the 
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big money. | 

It is 1871 and Isaac Goldberg I 
meets a former Apache captive in 
Tucson who tells him large chunks of 
gold are scattered about at the head 
of the Canada del Oro. Goldberg 
organizes a party of a dozen or so 
and follows the captive to the 
bonanza. The men find chunks of 
mica, and Goldberg decides he wants 
to return to Tucson. 

Eight days later, the starving 
party stumbles out of the range. He 
scribbles an account: ''...almost in¬ 
credible hardships attended and 
encumbered our progress homeward 
—narrow steep trails between dread¬ 
ful abysses, exhausting tracts of rock 
sterility, and patches of brush so 
thorny that our weary bodies lost 
their coverings, and our blistered 
feet their leather protectors. We 
were nearly naked, barefoot, and on 
the very brink of starvation, for we 
had no food except a small quantity 
of pinole and some wild grapes." 

We see a different mountain. 

Jack jokes about the mine and 
keeps a sharp eye for the Iron Door. 

I stagger onto the high ground of 
principle and argue that finding the 
fabled mine would be a disaster, a 
bit of information that would trigger 
a nuclear-sized strike of greed, big 
shovels, tailings, roads, bulldozers, 
and people. 

He dismisses these trivial 
points and explains that we will 
keep the lode a secret and steal into 
the canyon every couple of months 
for a few chunks of gold to toss to our 
creditors. 

The plan is elaborate as he spins 
it out on the trail in the Canada. My 
role in this new enterprise, he 
brightens, entails being the pachy¬ 
derm, an obedient dumb beast that 
will trudge the narrow, steep trails 
across the exhausting tracts of steril¬ 
ity and hop along the edge of the 
dreadful abysses. It is my destiny, 
he smiles, some fate cooked up for 
me in a previous life, and one that 
may spare me a future return as a 
caterpillar, beetle, or public offi¬ 
cial. 

On a winter day under a soggy 
sky, the whole scam doesn t sound 
half bad. But no one ever seems to 
take a few chunks of anything and 
leave the rest. In some ways, I ^rn 
too far gone to sympathize with the 
hungers of my own culture even 
though these impulses rumble 
through my own life as well, 
stumble up the canyon looking for 
birds and eating silence and averting 
my eyes from any mines with iron 
doors. 

Quick forms nag at the corner o 
the eye and we wheel to glimpse six 
coatis (Nasua nasua) racing through 
the brush. The dark brown coats 
shine against the dead carpet o 
leaves. They are creatures no one is 
prepared for, animals described as 
raccoonlike but when sighted t ey 


s--%. 
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look like something else again. The 
movement is the thing. That tail 
oeld high, the strange lope that 
gives them the look of furry serpents 
rolling and writhing across the oak 
woodland. 

It is 2:30 in the afternoon on a 
December day as a storm builds over 
the Canada del Oro and we have 
just watched six coatis run in panic 
from our presence. If I said that the 
Santa Catalina Mountains should be 
preserved inviolate so that such 
^^omcnts would 3lw3ys be possible 
not many people would think much 
of the argument. But that is exactly 
what I think. 


In the morning we cooked our breakfast 
and as we sat down to partake of it we took 
our directions and examined them....We 
followed up this large canyon about four 
miles, when we came to where it divided into 
two. We took the right hand one and in the 

courseofhalfanhourorsowecameto where 
the canyon suddenly became walled in on the 

three sides and, after considerable hunting, 
we discovered what seemed to be an old 
stairway cut in the rocks; we had a terrible 
time in getting up them as they were partly 
obliterated...but we reached a shelving rock 
andonthefaceoftheperpendicularwallwas 
anopeningthatwouldadmitofanentranceof 
afullgrown person....Wetooksome candles 

from our pack; unslung our “Henrys” in case 


dollar's worth of gold. 

The rain lets up at dawn and we 
breakfast under cold, gray skies. To 
the east, Oracle Ridge floats in and 
out of cloud cover. Ahead, the high 
point of the range. Mount Lemmon, 
hides in a layer of white. The ridge 
provided the first gateway to the 
high country and hosted the typical 
lacerations favored by nineteenth 
century mountaineers—mines. 

The gold mine of the Canada is 
a thing with no checks built in to 
temper the pursuit. The fabled hole 
in the mountain means wealth, not a 
rack of logs slowly burning in a pot¬ 



We pitch camp high in the 
Canada at a point under the Reef of 
Rocks where the oak begins to sur¬ 
render ground to the coniferous forest 
of the upper mountain. Our tent is 
barely a shelter, a floorless canopy 
of nylon pegged in four corners, held 
up by a single pole and gaping a foot 
off the ground around the bottom. 
The sky finally delivers the storm, 
and we lie in our bags listening to 
the wind whip the trees and the 
rain pelt the fabric over our heads. 
After midnight, the storm regroups 
and water beats against the tent. 1 
lie there staring into the darkness 
and listening to the roar of the 
Canada and the drip, drip, drip of 
water falling off the edge of the 
nylon six inches from my head. 

I flash my light and catch a 
scene of dark oaks with weathered 
fark glistening like oiled muscle m 
the downpour. 


ofemergencyandpassedintheopening.We 

had not gotten far when a flock of bats 
commenced circling around us, attracted by 
our lights....And in one place we noticed an 
inscription engraved in the wall in 
Latin—Dominus vobiscum, from that we 

begantogetmoreconfidencewewereonthe 

right track. In about an hour we saw a light 
ahead, anddownabout200feetbelowuswas 
the finest scenery we ever beheld. It was a 
tract of land covered with pine and oaks, 

broken by small hills, andthrough it passed a 

stream of water that glistened like 
silver....We sat down at the bottom for some 
time examining our directions: they told us 
that by traveling in an easterly direction we 
would come to the Nueva Mia Ciudad. They 
did not give us the distance so we concluded 
that we would find water and pitch our 
stakesforthe night. In about 20 minutes, we 
came to the stream of water that was 
mentioned before; it was literally alive with 
trout...as we were cleaning them we noticed 
shining particles in the stream. We took our 
bread pan and washed it and it was about a 


bellied stove as frost cakes on the 
windows. Not many have come to 
this range simply to slake a thirst or 
fill an empty belly or chase the 
chill from a room. They have come 
here with larger dreams. As they 
toil on the mountain chasing gold or 
cattle or sizing up trees for lumber, 
they tend to fall in love with the 
place. But love is not enough to 
protect a mountain. 

The hunger for the big strike 
roars in the old accounts. The 
Arizona Weekly Star on July 28, 
1881, ticked off the mining hopes for 
Oracle Ridge. One hole boasted a 
'Torce of forty men" and the prime 
mover in such assaults was not the 
local boys, but "Eastern parties" or 
"San Francisco capitalists." They 
did not simply dig; rather, "the 
work will be prosecuted unremit¬ 
tingly." And no one wasted any time 
fretting about maiming the land 
because the writer assured there was 


a "never failing stream of water 
and grass and timber all around." 

But a visitor in August, 1881 
practically wept over the slow pace 
of hacking the mountain into money; 
"Through this whole mineral dis¬ 
trict (Oracle Ridge), strewn with 
promising mines as it is, not more 
than ten properties are being now 
developed and not a single mill is 
doing anything to add to the bullion 
product of the world. If this belt 
were in California, the cheerful 
clatter of stamps would awaken the 
echoes on every hillside and canyon, 
and all would be bustle and clatter 
where now is solitude....The black 
bear, wildcat and coyote are occa¬ 
sionally encountered; but such var¬ 
mints are being rapidly thinned 
out." 

The dream of wealth kept be¬ 
witching people. In 1916 an old man 
spent his last winter on earth at 
Campo Bonito just below Oracle 
Ridge. When he was born in 1846 in 
LeClaire, Iowa, they called him 
William Frederick Cody, and when 
he died in 1917 he was known all 
over the world as Buffalo Bill. He 
made his mark as a pony express 
rider, scout, Indian fighter, buffalo 
hunter, and finally as a hero of dozens 
of dime novels and as a showman 
inventing the web of fantasy we now 
devour in bad books and cheer at 
rodeos. He sensed the theater of the 
West, and he consciously carved out 
good roles for himself. 

He guided European princes on 
Western hunts, hobnobbed with rich 
and titled people on two continents, 
and had a genius for losing money in 
mining ventures. He was a perfect 
hero for the late nineteenth century, 
part Kit Carson, part P.T. Barnum. 

By 1916, he was wintering on 
Oracle Ridge, hoping he'd find the 
heart of gold that would repair his 
finances and restore his grip on his 
private world. He had this notion of 
having a rich mine in the sunny 
Southwest and a big ranch in the 
cool Northwest. He had first come 
to Oracle in 1911 and was cheered by 
all thirty-five inhabitants of the 
place. 

Initially, he became interested 
in the prospects of the Catalinas 
when William Neal, an old scout, 
bewitched him with the notion of 
discovering the Mine with the Iron 
Door. Neal was convinced that a 
great earthquake in 1887 had buried 
the mine. From that first specula¬ 
tion, Cody went on to spend thou¬ 
sands searching for gold in the 
Catalinas. He seemed to like the 
area—in 1912 at Christmas he 
played Santa Claus for 200 children 
rounded up from the camps and 
ranches for fifty miles around. He 
squandered $500,000 in local mining 
ventures. 

The allure of the big strike was 
too powerful for Cody to ever let go. 
In 1914, he is touring with his "Wild 














yVest" as part of the Sells-Floto 
Circus and his letters to his partners 
back in Oracle are scribbled on hotel 
stationery from San Francisco, Den¬ 
ver and Washington. He is making 
motion pictures to get together an¬ 
other bankroll. 

He advises his men at Campo 
Bonito to "hang on and just wait a 
few weeks until 1 can get my pictures 
on the road and then 1 will show our 
Sells-Floto 'Buffalo Bill Show' in 
Albuquerque... El Paso...Douglas... 
Tucson.il haven't got any money 
out of , the moving pictures yet, 
but 1 believe 1 will pretty soon." 

The mine, a hope of tungsten, 
silver and gold, did not pan out. In 
the winter of 1916, Cody once again 
dressed as Santa Claus for the chil¬ 
dren at Christmas. The story goes 
that he became very tired and hot in 
his costume and went outside and sat 
on a rock. He caught pneumonia. A 
month later he died and was buried 
on Lookout Mountain in Colorado. 

His life ended as it had begun, a 
hunger for the freedom of the West 
that seemed constantly to betray 
itself as the hunt led to extinction of 
the game, the wars led to the end of 
the independent life of the 
tribesmen, and the mines led to 
either personal ruin when the holes 
proved barren or the ruin of moun¬ 
tains when the flecks of precious 
metals happened to be discovered. 

As we hike up the Canada, I 
savor these old tales of exploration 
and greed. In the cliffs up ahead, 
that band of prospectors claimed to 
the Arizona Weekly Star in 1880 
that they had discovered the Mine 
with the Iron Door that would 
deliver wealth beyond dreams. 


Before daybreak we had our breakfasts 
and had everything packed for an early start. 
We set our compass and started easterly, 
and had not gone more than a mile before we 

came onto the ruins, which, as we proceeded 

grew larger and could be seen fortwo miles 
in width....We came upon a stone building 
(granite and marble) that was in a fair state 
of preservation..; the structure was 
something after the style of the old 

Cocospari church in Sonora, and we decided 
thatthismust have been the place of worship 

of the people of this once populous city.... 

Wethen changed our camping ground, 
commenced looking for the'mine with the 
iron door and after three days found it. The 
old door was eaten off by rust....We were 
afraid to enter for fear of wild beasts; but 
the love of excitement got the best of us and 
we entered. We saw at the commencement 

thattheveinwasaboutten inches wide....We 

found some old iron resembling in shape the 
pick, we took it up and struck into the vein 
and to our amazement gold rolled down in 
ouggets to the floor. [Here the two men 

unpackedfromtheirburrosandshowedme,! 

should judge, 100 pounds of pure gold in 
nuggets], 

I and my partner leave tomorrow for 
Nine Mile City. If a lie, we will stand it; if not. 


nunnptf '^lose gold 

furthp! I ^ ^3ith; and 

these mn prospectors in 

anvnnpT ^nown 

anyone to go up these canyons 

I will write as soon as I return. 

The fable of the Mine with the 
ron Door may outlast the moun- 
ams. When the Jesuits entered this 
area, they introduced irrigated agri¬ 
culture with European crops like 
wheat Using Indian labor they 
built big churches out of mud. The 
Americans who came a century later 
refused to believe so simple an ex¬ 
planation for the large ruins. Listen 
to the prospectus for the Arizona 


Advancement Company in 1897: "We 
do not doubt they availed them¬ 
selves freely of nature's treasures 
and that the noble edifices, whose 
ruins we behold today with ad¬ 
miration and wonder, were built in 
great part from clandestine mining 
operations." 

In 1923, Harold Bell Wright 
pens a novel entitled The Mine with 
the Iron Door. On August 3, 1927, the 
Arizona Daily Star reports: "The 
town of Tucson became mad with the 
news when it was spread around and 
prospectors rushed to locate claims 
in the Catalinas but failed to find 
the place mentioned by the two 


prospectors. From 1880 on, numerous 
attempts have been made to solve 
the mystery of the old Spanish 
mine, the Mine with the Iron Door, 
and to relocate the ancient Nueva 
Mia Ciudad, Nine Mile City of 
legend. No one has ever gained 
wealth in the Canada del Oro dis¬ 
trict, although placer mining to this 
day yields a day's wages." 

A book in 1933 says an old Opata 
Indian named Calisatro who lives in 
Tumacacori knows of the mine. Maps 
float around giving the location. In 
the 1950s, a Spanish forge is said to 
be found in the canyon. 

Down below in the valley, these 
dreams of the quick buck still 
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thrive. Up here they are small 
moments of nonsense easily over¬ 
whelmed by the thickening forest in 
the upper canyon, by the sputter of 
water leaping off the boulders. 

To the west of the Santa 
Catalinas flows the Santa Cruz 
River, the major channel draining 
the big valley where Tucson now 
sprawls. On a clear day, from the 
high country the eye travels fifty 
to one hundred miles, dancing over 
the desert floor that laps against 
range after range of mountains. 

1 see beauty. 

Others see something else- 
LOST MINES OF THE SANTA 
CRUZ VALLEY 
The Mine with the Iron Door 
Escalante Mine 
Treasure of Del Rio 
La Esmeralda Mine 
Lost Arivaca Mine 
Lost Vampire Mine 
The Virgin of Guadalupe Mine 
La Purisima Concepcion Mine 
Lost Treasure of Tumacacori 
The San Pedro Mine 
Lost Bell of Tumacacori 
Opata Silver Mine 
Treasure of the Padres 
Lost Bells of Guevavi 
Guevavi Treasure 

The day grows colder and the 
rain begins again and drifts toward 
snow. We leave the shoulder of the 
stream and cut up the hillside fol¬ 
lowing a fork to Shovel Springs. Our 
breath comes harder, the storm 
slaps our faces. 

Above the trickle sits a small, 
pale green cabin. We climb out of the 
Canada around noon and walk the 
ridge toward Lemmon. The ground be¬ 
comes snow and the air a kind of fog. 
We round a bend and meet big trees 
blackened by some lightning strike. 
The wind rushes up the mountain 
wisping clouds through the dead 
grip of the slaughtered forest. The 
boots leave intricate tread marks in 
the snow. Big Douglas firs stand like 
lords and there is no sound but the 
crunching of our steps. We see no 
tracks and the birds have fallen 
silent. 

The storm rolls in and out, each 
pulse a little stronger. We hit the 
Lemmon trail, a strand winding 
through the trees down to Romero 
Pass at 6,000 feet. Our spirits bright¬ 
en at the ease of the downhill and 
we alter plans every few minutes as 
vistas flash through partings of the 
clouds. At a series of palisades over 
Romero Canyon we throw our bags 
down, pitch the tent and settle in 
for the blow. 

The afternoon churns wisps of 
cloud out of the folds of the canyons 
as the mountain breathes the weath¬ 
er back toward the sky. Cathedral, 
Kimball and Table all poke in and 
out of view. The clouds suddenly 
become ropes hugging the slopes and 
then in an instant they rise, reach 
some critical mass, and everything 


goes blank as a brief whiteout whips 
through our camp. 

Night falls and we huddle in 
our bags devouring freeze-dried din¬ 
ners. Then the rain begins and goes to 
ice. We talk and then abandon that 
and let the storm fill our minds. 

1 am forty years old, the ground 
is hard, the air brittle with the 
cold, and the mountain is rubbing 
against the wind in the night. These 
are the words I mouth: conservation, 
ecology, wilderness areas, national 
parks, endangered species, diversi¬ 
ty, ecosystem, biome, biosphere. But 
these matters are a kind of polite 
conversation in a clean, well-ap¬ 
pointed room. The chairs are com¬ 
fortable but the air lacks scent and 
things feel dull to the touch. These 
things do not move and do not bring 
me to the mountain. 

With dawn clouds boil over 
Cathedral Peak, and the city begins 
to rumble with its work. The tent 
stands as a blue cone of ice. To the 
northwest, clouds lie like paste 
over the Tortolitas. The Canada del 
Oro runs slick with water and the 
roads are lined with blueprints for 
new houses and factories. 

We pack up around noon, drop 
down to Romero Pass and exit out the 
West Branch of Sabino. We cut 
across the basin at dusk and see 
eight deer feeding on hills of gold. 

Gold has been found in the 
Catalinas, just thirty miles north of 
Tucson, according to information 
given out last night. The ore in 
pockets is said to be so rich that 
visions of the Forty-Niners, 

Virginia City and the Comstock 
came before the sober eyes of 
Tucsonans discussing the question 
and speculating as to ivhether this 
city will be the Mecca for a gold 
stampede.... 

When seen last night, exhibited 
samples of the ore...had tested 256 
ounces of silver and 1,200 ounces of 
gold, or approximately $26,000 to 
the ton. 

Prospector, July 31,1922 

The dogs go to ground in the 
afternoon heat, and Buster Bailey 
waits out the inferno under his 
ramada. Big gravel trucks roar by, 
and the work along the freeway 
continues. Tucson basks in its best 
year of growth since 1951; Buster sits 
among his wrecked cars and trucks, 
more interested in his dogs than this 
surge of Sunbelt energy. 

I have come by to settle accounts. 
After months of walking around the 
mountains, I want to hear what he 
thinks should be done with them. I 
have this hope that Buster and 1 
will cut through a lot of guff and get 
down to some level of agreement, a 
kind of truce between the cowman 
and the backpacker. This is not 
likely. I have gotten a haircut and 
Buster allows as this makes me a 


little more human looking, but he is 
still leery of anyone whose idea of a 
good time consists of walking around 
the mountains with a fifty-pound 
pack. 

He sits there in a lawn chair 
rescued from the dump wearing a 
clean shirt, worn Levis, and old 
black boots. He prefers rambling 
around in his head to considering 
remedies for what ails the Santa 
Catalinas. 

"So I just don't know whats 
gonna happen to your mountain," he 
concludes. "It's just no good any¬ 
more." 

I want to tell him what I have 
decided should be done about the 
mountain but I do not. I sense Buster 
is long past imagining that anything 
can happen to the peaks but ruin. 

So we drop such talk and dive 
into the mountain that persists be¬ 
neath the houses, roads, and people, 
the mountain that lives in our 
minds. He wants to take me to a cave 
on the backside where at the bottom 
of a deep chamber the air is always 
cool and a pool of water lies flat and 
still. He brags on Buster Spring. "By 
God, the best damn drinking water 
you ever swallowed." He once sat 
under a tree by his namesake water- 
hole and saw seventeen desert big¬ 
horn come in to drink. He smiles at 
that memory. 

He hobbles again into his shack 
and comes back with his scrapbook 
of dog clippings. He has a new one 
and insists I read it, not skim it dam¬ 
mit, but read every word. I glance at 
the article and it looks to be from 
the National Enquirer. Buster is not 
squeamish about his sources of infor¬ 
mation. I read on and learn about 
this man in Britain who goes into a 
coma and everyone in his family 
gathers around him at the hospital 
where the doctors say he is dying. 
The family decides his dog must join 
the bedside vigil because he always 
loved that dog. They hoist the 
animal onto a roof just outside the 
man's room and the dog catches the 
scent of its master and goes into a 
mournful howl and then barks. 

The man snaps awake at the 
sound of the animal's cry, begins to 
speak, and soon recovers. It seems he 
was brought back from the dead by 
the right call. 

Buster beams at the clipping 
about how salvation is always pos¬ 
sible, how it never seems really to be 
too late. 

"If this is true," he says, "this 
old world is something else." 

The gravel trucks keep rolling 
past, hauling loads to new construc¬ 
tion sites. The mountain peers 
through a wall of dust and smog at 
the growing city. The afternoon 
creeps along full of long, hot hours. 
Buster has a great view of the 
mountain from his shack in the 
junkyard, and the range stretches out 
slumbering. □ 


SKI 

SCHEMES 

Downhill dollars on Lemmon. 


BY RUTH FOSTER 

T he cool forests high on Mount 
Lemmon may be in jeopardy, 
and several Tucson environ¬ 
mentalist groups feel the threat is 
immediate enough to join forces. At 
issue is the proposed expansion of 
the ski operation near the top of the 
Santa Catalinas, the southernmost 
downhill runs in the United States. 
Mount Lemmon Ski Valley proposes 
to add a new chairlift on the east 
side of the mountain, two additional 
short runs, an alpine slide (a trough 
in which passengers can speed down¬ 
hill in metal cars), more parking 
space, and a day lodge that will 
include administrative offices, a 
first-aid station, ticket office, food 
service, ski rental shop, retail store, 
a ski school and restrooms. 

Leading the fight against the 
project are the Tucson Chapter of the 
Audubon Society, Sierra Club Rincon 
Group, the Southern Arizona Hiking 
Club and Southwest Environmental 
Service—with the help of the 
Arizona Center for Law in the Public 
Interest, a non-profit firm that re¬ 
presents citizen groups. They are 
demanding that the Forest Service 
complete a comprehensive environ¬ 
mental impact statement (a study to 
assess the social, economic and bio¬ 
logical effects the project may have 
in the area). They also want to know 
why the Forest Service did not 
prepare an impact statement before 
it allowed the cutting of hundreds of 
trees and the bulldozing of new 
trails in 1984. They are at a loss to 
understand why there never has 
been an environmental impact study 
conducted specifically for the area. 

So what is happening on Mount 
Lemmon? Is the ski business raping 
the environment solely to line the 
pockets of area permitee George 
Davies (president of Walter Daw- 
gie Ski Corporation, the company 
that runs Mount Lemmon Ski Val¬ 
ley)? Are the environmentalists fa¬ 
natical doomsayers whose real in¬ 
terest is to reserve the forest for 
their own favorite activities at the 
expense other legitimate interests? 
A close examination indicates that 
the good guys don’t all wear white 
hiking shoes while the bad guys are 
cloaked Ln black ski suits. Each side 
considers its view "just" and in the 
best interest of the public and the 
mountain. In the middle is the 
Forest Service, the agency respon- 



sible for reviewing and balancing 
various opinions and making 
policy decisions. 

^ The controversy began in 1982 
when the Forest Service approved 
the removal of several hundred old- 
growth conifer trees and other vege¬ 
tation so the ski area could develop 
the Heidi's Meadow beginner run on 
the west side of the mountain. In 
1984 the Forest Service approved a 
request by the ski area to close 
popular Sabino Dawn nature trail on 
the west side of the mountain in 
order to clear the way for a new 
beginners’ run, George’s Gorge, and to 
install a new chair lift. Environ¬ 
mentalist anger turned to fury when 
it was discovered that in the process 
of widening Aspen Ridge ski run 
eighty trees—some up to 300 years 
old—had been bulldozed and con¬ 
struction had encroached on the only 
remaining hiking trail within the 
ski area boundaries. Aspen Ridge 
Trail. 

Opponents of further ski area ex¬ 
pansion say that what has been 
done on the mountain cannot be 
undone for centuries, but they want 
to ensure that future projects are 
subject to closer public scrutiny. They 
believe that with the proposed 
changes in the ski area should come 
a complete environmental impact 
statement. 

David Baron, assistant director 
of the Arizona Center for Law in the 
Public Interest, says, ''We feel that 
the entire operation up there needs 
to be re-evaluated. People forget 
that is public land. Their Ithe ski 
area's] right to use it is contingent on 
the public's permission to use it.... 
They're using the land to make 
money." 

"Why can't we make a ski 
area?" asked Jeanette Cowling, 
Mount Lemmon Ski Valley Area 
Assistant Manager. "Because they 
want to hike? The ski area is 188 
acres. There are more than 260,000 
acres in the Santa Catalinas for 
hikers. 

"Our waters are not polluted, 
and we don't have an erosion prob¬ 
lem. We seed our slopes. We try to 
maintain them and make them as 
positive looking as possible. If we 
had a lot of negative effects we 
wouldn't have customers." 

The Forest Service also has 
taken the posture that downhill 
skiing is an appropriate use for 
Mount Lemmon. "Whether or not to 
have a ski area is not an issue, " said 
Steve Plevel, Forest Service Ranger 
for the Santa Catalina District of 
Coronado National Forest. "The 
^976 IForest] Management Plan re¬ 
affirmed the decision to have a ski 
area in that location. It was reaf¬ 
firmed again in October of 1986." 

Plevel said that what is at issue 
now is whether to approve the 


PROPOSED ALPINE 

PROPOSED EAST SKI SLIDE AND LIFT 

lifts and runs 



area's proposed master plan. The 
Forest Service is in the process of 
conducting an environmental assess¬ 
ment (a study performed to deter¬ 
mine wdiether the more detailed 
impact statement is justified). If it 
decides a full environmental impact 
statement is needed, it will address 
the effects of proposed expansion on 
the ecology of the mountain, not the 
issue of whether the area should be 
allowed to operate, Plevel said. 

But the environmentalist groups 
are determined that either by per¬ 
suasion or by court appearances, it is 
time to question the very existence of 
the ski area. "There were only thir¬ 
ty-eight skiing days last year, said 
Barbara Coon, who has served as 
conservation and trail access chair¬ 
man of the Southern Arizona Hiking 
Club for the past six years, "How 
many of our public trees have to be 
destroyed for this man’s IGeorge 
Davies'] profit? These are our herit¬ 
age. They belong to all of us. I see our 
position as being defenders of not 
only the trees, but of the habitat. 
It’s a unique area because it’s so 
thickly vegetated with aspen, 
maple and conifers. It’s not the 
piddling junk we see in the low¬ 
lands.... " 

Allen Jaten, resources staff mem¬ 
ber for the Forest Service, said he 
did not consider the gradual remov¬ 
al of the trees to increase the number 
of ski runs to be expansion. "Expan¬ 
sion is a value kind of word," Jaten 
said. "The ski area hasn't expand¬ 
ed. The boundaries are the same. I 
don't consider new runs [within the 


old boundaries] to be expansion. 
When you set aside a ski area, you 
expect to see runs...." 

Operators of the ski area obvi¬ 
ously share this opinion. "The im¬ 
provements we want are not really 
that extensive," says Cowling. "We 
have a reputation for being a really 
difficult ski area. We are trying to 
change that. We would like to just 
improve the facilities we do have. 
Our 'major' expansion isn't major. It's 
trying to keep up with population 
growth and trying to provide people 
with decent skiing." 

Ski Valley has some legitimate 
concerns. It has, after all, been given 
pennission to run a ski area. When a 
thousand skiers are lining the road 
on a Saturday with no place to park, 
it is a safe assumption that parking 
is not adequate. When skiers have 
to wait in line for an hour to be 
fitted for rental equipment, the 
operators naturally assume they 
need a larger rental facility. When 
skiers wait in line a half hour for 
the fifteen minute ride to the top of 
the mountain and the three minute 
ski run down, ski area management 
longs for a new lift to help alleviate 
crowding. 

What the environmentalists 
strongly believe to be atrocities 
against nature, the ski area con¬ 
siders to be valuable and responsible 
improvements. Although the Forest 
Service is reserving judgment on the 
impact of proposed future projects, it 
agrees with the ski area that past 
improvements were needed and 
sensitively completed. According to 


Plevel: "Any time you do something 
to a piece of land—take out trees, 
remove vegetation, or use a bull¬ 
dozer—it's going to look like heck. I 
walked the Aspen Ridge run before 
and after construction. They did a 
good job. They have had some prob¬ 
lems revegetating the Sabino Dawn 
area (now George's Gorge). It’s a 
problem we have to make sure we 
resolve, but I'm confident the area 
can and will be revegetated." 

The environmentalists are not so 
optimistic. "How much does the 
public have to sacrifice so this guy 
[Davies] can make money?" asks 
Coon. "He has expanded, and now 
he wants to do more. The facilities 
are limited by topography and snow¬ 
fall. This isn't the Sierras. If people 
want to downhill ski, let them go to 
Utah. Now we finally have a 
chance to be heard because we 
dragged them and pushed them into 
a public meeting." 

The lack of a comprehensive en¬ 
vironmental impact statement, or 
any organized document which cov¬ 
ers all the effects of the ski area on 
the ecology, is without a doubt the 
most significant factor in the current 
dispute. Although numerous studies 
have been made by the Forest Ser¬ 
vice on soil compaction, water quali¬ 
ty and flow, vegetation, revegeta¬ 
tion, and so forth, they have never 
been drawn together into one docu¬ 
ment which can be used as a plan¬ 
ning tool. 

The environmentalists have a 
good argument in saying it is time for 
an overall review of the entire op¬ 
eration. In making that request, 
however, they must also be pre¬ 
pared for their activities on the 
mountain to come under scrutiny. 
Although Mount Lemmon only offers 
skiing for sixty to ninety days each 
year, it is open year-round to hikers. 
In 1985, 12,751 skiers used the Ski 
Valley area out of a total of 127,778 
visitors. Many of those extra 115,000 
visitors hiked in the area, according 
to Forest Service figures. The 
environmentalists, though, main¬ 
tain this is further proof that skiing 
should be replaced with hiking. 

It is the Forest Service's policy 
that "Where there are major con¬ 
flicts between the surface environ¬ 
ment and people, decisions will 
favor the surface environment." It is 
realistic to assume that 115,000 
hikers annually, many of whom 
bring their pets, also have an effect 
on the environment on Mount Lem¬ 
mon. If the bears, the owls, the rare 
vegetation, and the old-growth 
trees could speak, there is little 
doubt they would be fighting to 
eliminate all these people from the 
popular mountain peak. 

Tucson writer Ruth Foster worked on 
newspapers in Colorado. 
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I think I would vote for any legislator who would 
promise to do something about telephone solicitors." 
—an irate citizen, in the Arizona Daily Star 


Ravings of a 

TELEPHONE 

SOLICITOR 


By John 


I had been an innocent creature of the land. I 
was staying rent-free on a ranch out by Vail, 
a short drive from the general merchandise 
store and post office, where a couple of giant 
unpruned magueys shot up to the mountain sky 
like inverted chandeliers and made odd shapes of 
split husks. It is a very magic sort of plant, el 
maguey.... 

Well, it was a calm and innocent place up 
there by the mountain, though primitive. In 
winter, we had to go out gathering dry cholla and 
fallen mesquite, sometimes even stinking and 
sappy palo verde logs, for heat. And in summer 
the spectacular rains that breed spadefoot toads 
out of the mud would inundate the gravel road and 
leave us stranded for a day or two, with nothing 
much for amusement but to drink bootleg tequila 
(made from the same kind of weird plants that 
grew by the general store) and watch toads flick 
their lightning tongues at populations of refugee 
ants driven out of their cities by the same floods 
that incite the toads to undertake their annual 
orgy of eating, breeding, singing and so on. 

"We," by the way, includes myself and A1 
Martinez, from the southern side of ambos 
Nogales, who wanted somehow to make enough 
money in El Norte to go back to Mexico and start a 
business in Hermosillo. Also two dogs, an enormous 
and bad-tempered cat even more feral than most 
of its kind, and the rattlesnakes who, on moonlit 
nights following summer storms, would come into 
the yard to hunt, and would in turn be hunted by us 
for their skins, those delicately mottled and 
monochromatic brown designs to be salted out and 
dried on the roof of the shack the next sunny day. 


Durham 


A good skin could bring us a healthy bounty 
from a Navajo man in Benson who made belts out 
of them. 

And after the rains, when the snakes were less 
active, there was ripe prickly pear fruit to 
harvest, to clean of hair-thin spines with canvas 
gloves, and to sell to some wicked ladies we knew 
who lived in a trailer park on Benson Highway. 
They would somehow turn it into both jelly and 
wine, some of which they let us have as partial 
payment for the crop. 

By mid-September, however, both snakes and 
cactus fruit were in short supply, and we had 
barely enough money for gas to go to town and look 
for work to see us through the winter.... 

Once in the big city of Tucson, sinister eyes 
seemed to glare at our rustic appearance, our dusty 
car still streaked by the mud from fording the 
gravel road after the last rain and the tadpole 
blood from the spadefoot spawn. The tadpole 
blood was the worst of it. City people do not see 
many badly dented 1970 Fords cruising their broad 
palm-lined boulevards with the fenders splatter¬ 
ed by tadpole blood. 

Anyway, when you come in out of the desert, 
there's a certain time of re-acclimation which one 
must endure—a time of mildly intense paranoia, 
aggravated by pub crawling, catching up on the 
dismal and polluted urban scene, such as it is. 

Like Sister Carrie, I arrived in the city with 
few skills beyond a pretty voice and a persuasive 
manner; the vice I was reduced to practicing for 
money was the inevitable result of exposure to the 
sordid underbelly of commercial life which under- 



lies the towers and townhouses of every modem 
city. I never intended to be a telephone solicitor. 
Not any more than your average kid dreams of 
becoming a used car salesman, a parking lot atten¬ 
dant, a busboy, or dictator of a banana republic. 
Later, however, 1 discovered that absolutely 
nobody ever got into the business other than by the 
most devious or desperate means, so my story is 
typical. 

The business brought its share of surprises. 
One was that we found jobs quickly. The second 
surprise was that the pay was commission only, 
with first payment due two weeks after beginning 
work. The third was our discovery that the work 
was almost unbelievably monotonous and dispir- 
iting. It consisted of ringing telephones almost at 
random. "Cold calling" it's termed in the argot of 
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boiler room phone pros, which I soon began to pick 
^p—cold calling numbers listed in Cole s City 
Directory of Tucson and Vicinity, an indispensable 
tool of telephone sales and racketeers and city 
newsrooms which includes some unlisted numbers 
^nd a coded index to the property value of the 
house being rung. With it you know something 
^bout the prospect even before he answers your 
rude and insistent ringing, which seems to always 
occur when prospects are in the shower, busy with 

company," or "just-on-the-way-out the-door-and- 
t-have-time-to-talk-to-anybody-now-bye, 

or refusing to respond and letting the answering 
*^3chine do the work of screening out solicitors. 

^he pitch was (if we gc^t that far into the 
prospect's distracted consciousness) that he or she 


should have ten or fifteen gallons of toxic organo- 
phosphates dumped on the yard each month in 
order to ward off such fearsome creatures as: black 
widow—possibly fatal to children or to the 
generally debilitated elderly (the latter a good 
line to use when calling Green Valley); kissing 
bugs—bloodsucking bugs also called cone-nose 
beetles, which commonly live in pack rat nests 
and feed on the rats, but which may invade houses 
when on their summer mating flights, at which 
time they are apt to develop an appetite for 
human as well as rodent blood; fleas—which lay 
eggs, 6,000 to a clutch, in as little as three days of 
gestation after a blood feast of man or beast and 
proceed to go through a full metamorphic life- 
cycle, egg to nymph to pupa to adult, in only three 
weeks, so you better be safe than sorry because. 


though fleas are not usually lethal unless they 
have been feeding off of plague-infested gray rats, 
they cause acute discomfort to dogs, horses, cats, 
goats and all other warm-blooded animal friends; 
and the big red sewer roaches, called "waterbugs" 
in the more squeamish Southeast and "the 
American roach" by entomologists, who also tell 
us that the beast is probably a native species of 
Africa which entered this continent in the putrid 
holds of slave ships. 

We said we also could—if the prospect had 
not already slammed the receiver down in dis¬ 
gust—exterminate whole ant cities by poisoning 
the queen, a tactic reminiscent of Italian politics 
in the golden age of real cloaks and functional 
daggers, and we could applv the final solution to 
the insect problem in any room of a house with 
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'port^^■, canisters containing a va- 

four hourr'^'V^'’^ f"’’ 

hours and entered, if at all, only by a service¬ 
man in a gas mask. ^ ^ 

We had to learn all this by trial and error and 
coaching, and then, within a week, we began to 
make sales. In any given population of a thousand 
homeowners with telephones, there will always 
o a small percentage who are simply terrified of 
arthropods—who are so different from us. 1 was 
appalled at first by the massive carnage we were 
wreaking in the class Insectae. A1 is a Spanish 
Catholic, however, and so not at all indisposed to 
the slaughter of any heathen class not gifted with 
reason and an immortal soul. And yet, it was A1 
who left the boiler room after a few weeks, to 
work at a real" job in a restaurant. 

But 1 stayed on, blindly repeating the pitch, 
with Its message of fear and its promise of death^ 
to any luckless householder who would listen' 
And a few bought the poison-enough that, with 
the substantial commission 1 was able to skim off 
the top of these chemical arms transactions, 1 
found I could actually make some decent money 
and still have time left to drink the bootleg 
tequila from back home on the mountainside 


were of bizarre and unlikely desert scenery that 
seemed to have been viewed through a colorful 
haze of mescaline, psilocybin, LSD and Las 
Palmas dark rum. 

Another co-worker, who didn't last long due to 
a tendency to suffer fits and paranoiac tirades 
directed at the sales manager, was enmeshed in 
some kind of delusional system that displayed 
only its frightening outlines, like a glacier dimly 
viewed through lunatic fog. She was interested in 
St. Francis, who was fond of animals. She liked 
horses, which she sketched very badly and gave 
as gifts to other solicitors. And she was obsessed 
with sex. 1 ler parting tirade to the sales manager 
accused him of trying to rape her and turn her out 
as a prostitute. 

The sales manager in question was a veteran of 
advertising specialties—ball point pens and cal¬ 
endars—a jovial fellow but probably altogether 
unaware of the poor woman's existence. He 
always sat behind his desk gazing out into a more 
distant place than the street outside the office. 

1 lis usual procedure with a new solicitor 
would be to sit the victim down in a cubicle with a 
script and order pad to sink or swim. You'd learn 
all about the bugs and chemicals as you went 


He weighed in at more than 300 pounds, and maintenance of this bulk 
required a constant supply of junk food that overflowed from the 
cramped cubicle where he dialed. The phone was like a tiny little 
Fay Wray in his enormous and toughened hands. 


In season, which means spring and summer, in 
exact correlation with the water cycle, when 
writhing populations quicken with the combina¬ 
tion of moisture and rising temperature that is a 
biological cue for egg sacs to break forth new gen¬ 
erations of vermin, I could easily make enough to 
pay the rent, buy food and tequila, and support an 
old wreck of a car composed of various parts from 
the junkyards back behind the power house on 
Irvington Road. 

This required four to six hours a day ot talking^ 
about bugs until one felt, even sober, as if the 
D.T.'s had come to call in full force. On good weeks 
1 could make $200. 

Others ciidn't do so w'ell. The other phone 
cubicles always had new victims in them stu¬ 
dents, housewiva^s and a broad cross section of 
street people would come in to smile and dial for 
awhile. They'd leave as soon as a "real" job 
appeared elsewhere—or sooner. 

Those of us who stayed were the walking 
wounded who inhabit the social margins of every 
city and find it difficult to hold "real" jobs. 

Mongo, Emperor of the Planet Ming, was a 
sometime professional wrestler, a licensed killer 
in fact, who worked the phones between bouts at 
the Tucson Community Center arena. He weighed 
in at more than 300 pounds, and maintenance of 
this bulk required a constant supply of junk food 
that overflowed from the cramped cubicle where 
he dialed. The phone was like a tiny little Fay 
Wray in his enormous and toughened hands. 

Mongo was a gentle soul, really, so long as he 
was not incited to anger by a misunderstood turn of 
phrase or some inadvertent reference to his size or 
his prodigious capacity for nourishment. He had 
once been an innocent creature of the land as I had. 
He was from Snowflake, in the White Mountain 
Apache country. Besides wrestling, he had mas¬ 
tered the Mexican art of painting in gold and 
silver on black velvet, a craft he had learned in 
an Aguascalientes cnlnboso. Most of his pictures 


along, if you lasted. Most didn't. All phone rooms 
have fast turnover, but this one was like a 
revolving door in a building on fire.... 

As months passed. Mongo and 1 became the 
only dayshift survivors amidst a hoard of three- 
to-five-day wonders, and I began to suffer the 
inevitable symptoms of boiler room burnout. The 
first sign is dialing medianicallv, hoping that 
nobody answers because you can't stand one more 
rude reply or abrupt cutoff or—worst of all—a 
prtimismg sale to which you de\ote a mastert'uf 
pitch only to see it fall through. 1 wondered if 1 
was going to become like a man I'll call Bill, on 
the night shift. 

Bill was one of those withdrawn and quiet 
folks, but a regular whiz kid at entomological 
fact. Much of the information he so pedantically 
displayed in his infrequent talkative moments 
had been gleaned from nature documentaries on 
KUAT-TV, which shows scenes of crawling things 
eating and killing, mating and molting, at all 
times when they are not showing upper-class 
English twits talking through their noses about 
other snobs who are not at the moment in 
the drawing room. 

Bill had been at the pest control companv for 
years—he had adapted by taking a vital and 
venal interest in it, trying to make it 
But his pitches to likely customers were so 
involved with the arcane mysteries of breeding 
cycles, the half-life of Diazinon in ground water 
and habitat conditions of damp outbuildings or 
garages that he closed few sales. Flis hourly 
average in commissions must have amounted to 
even less than the minimum wage. 

In January, rawest of seasons for pest control 
operators and their cold-blooded prey. Mongo and 
I despaired of making enough commissions to 
justify the time spent in that dreary office, with 
its claustrophobic cubicles and lurid posters of 
swarming roaches and munching termites supplied 
by chemical manufacturers. 


So we found new jobs in a plush suite m th,. 
Home Federal Tower—a place where our 
tomary sloppy attire was considered to be in bad 
taste—with five dollars an hour guaranteed, 
substantial bonuses. We lasted only a short time, 
having failed to understand that when phone 
rooms pay a wage or salary, they expect you to 
work as hard as at a "real" job, show up for work 
sober and on time, and to do what you’re told no 
matter how stupid or unreasonable it may be. 

These people were selling solar hot water 
heaters, but instead of doing a straightforward 
sales pitch, they pretended to be calling for an 
"energy survey." Respondents to a few short 
questions would be entered in a drawing for a VCR. 

Whenever we succeeded in making an appoint¬ 
ment for a salesman to "continue the survey" in 


pCrSOIi, lile ij 

called "Cheerleader," would ring a little bell, 
like those on hotel desks, jump up and down and 
deliver forth screeches of delight. It was a perfor¬ 
mance worthy of a daytime television game show. 

But she was tough, too. She said we had to 
memorize the pitch word for word, exactly as 
written, because it had been carefully checked 
over by a lawyer to be sure it fell in a region of 
legality. 

Shifts on the phones here were two hours at a 
stretch, during which time you were not expected 
to so much as get up for a cup of coffee or the 
bathroom. The unscheduled breaks we were ac¬ 
customed to—pauses to let the phones cool and 
read the newspaper or skin magazines and gossip, 
sipping Cafe Couihnte laced with Ron Las Palmas 
Negro—were strictly verboten in that place. 

Resentful, Mongo, who does not like to be 
taken for a fool and who is rendered surly when 
deprived of his afternoon rum break, told Cheer¬ 
leader exactly what he thought of her about a 
week after I had been fired for failing to meet the 
sales quota, which was set impossibly high in 
order to weed out all but those of true talent, 
}-■^ssionately devoted to phone sales. I was not 
there to hear it, but I'm told Mongo, usually a shy 
and self-effacing giant, let loose with one of the 
vio ent and protane orations he normally reserves 
only for the wrestling ring. 

, , ^ returned to Vail after that water heater 
awM ^ rmemployment insurance for 

ml T .. watch the 

nw x" acres of brittle 

T ^ Passed warm days at simple, 

T nl' Tf. the desert wildlife 

hnnQ 1 A break through calcined 

topsoil mid churn up clear soft plots where a 

I r ^ coyote-melon vine might take root 

a er, e armored centipedes that gleam trans- 
ucently, like polished horn; the clouds of gnats 
hovering over the desert floor on hot afternoons; 
t e tarantulas as hairy as dogs waiting in the 
sharp shadows cast by small rocks to ambush 
crickets. 

The rattlers, too, were beginning to be more 
active as spring progressed, and the jeweler in 
Benson said he needed skins for some new^ buckles 
he'd made over the winter. 


To buy one of these belts, you have to go into 
the store and ask the man if he will sell one to 
you, or make one for you. It is company policy to 
sell only objects for daily use or pawm. Collectors, 
or arty galleries specializing in aboriginal crafts, 
are not wanted as customers, and there is no 
telephone on the premises. j 


Tucson writer John Durham has had many jobs to pay 
the rent. These are his hazy memories of two of them. 




















MEET DON JESUS 

His heart is over Arizona in the ram of fire. 

BY FELIPE S. MOLINA and LARRY EVERS 


f l elipe S. Molina is a Yaqui deer singer who 
■ lives in Yoem Pueblo in Marana. He and 
Larry Evers of the University of Arizona’s 
English Department have recently published a 
book Yaqui Deer Songs: Maso Bwikarn (University 
of Arizona Press), based in part on their 
experiences with Don Jesus, a Yaqui who lived in 
Sonora. Carlos Casteneda's Don Juan, who was 
featured in a series of books, is a fabrication. Don 
Jesus is not. Here is part of his story. 

Larry always wants to know what it means. 
Sometimes 1 can say, because 1 know or because I 
have learned something from one of the elders. 
But sometimes 1 know and 1 can't explain. There 
are things you can't understand unless you are a 
yoeme (Yaqui). And sometimes no one can really 
understand. It is like the time my friend Don Jesus 
died. 

Teka sevo'i is a horsefly. This kind of fly is 
considered a warning of somebody's death by 
Yaquis. Teka sevo'i is translated as "heaven fly." 
We believe that these flies are like messengers 
from heaven to earth. These flies usually visit 
somebody at home or when he is out in the 
wilderness. When the fly lands close by, it means 
that somebody known to the person will meet 
with death. My grandmother told me that it was 
very important to try to destroy the fly right 
away if you saw it, before it got away. She told 
me that it had visited her many times during her 
lifetime, and that people had died, if she didn t 
have a chance to kill the heaven fly. 

I became aware of this fly's power when Don 
Jesus died. On Tuesday afternoon after Easter 
Sunday, I was drinking water outside my aunts 
house in Potam (Sonora). As I was drinking I 
looked to the kitchen wall. There on the bamboo I 
saw a teka sevo'i. I thought of my mother back in 
Eloy, Arizona. I worry about her because she is 
diabetic. Usually these flies sit around for a 
while in a place or just fly around one location. I 
wanted to kill it but I couldn’t find anything to do 
li with. Finally, I took my straw hat off and 
tried. It flew away and didn't come back, so I 
thought that somebody back home was going to 
die. 

That same evening Don Jesus became ill. We 
had talked with him in the morning. He was 
strong and happy. He talked about wanting to 
come up to Arizona with us again. He talked about 
^he talking stick and sang about it. He told us 
about the time when the earth was becoming new 
^gain. When he looked a little tired, we left him 
and drove some of our friends from Potam down to 
Obregon to shop and over to Pueblo Yaqui to see 



the apparition of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
everybody was talking about. We saw it in the 
glass of a school window there, and my aunt 
touched it with a flower. 

In the evening when we came back to Potam 
we stopped to check on Don Jesus. We found him 
sitting on his cot with his son. He was mumbling 
and moaning. We got the ambulance for him from 
the clinic, but his son didn't want him to go. We 
went to the store and got him some juice and tried 
to talk with him about going to the clinic. Finally 
the ambulance came again and they took him to 
the hospital at Obregon. We followed on the 
highway in the truck and took two of his friends 
to stay with him in the hospital. I wasn't 
thinking about the teka sevo'i, but 1 felt terrible. 
His son and his friends said that it was good we 
could be with Don Jesus that day because he loved 
to sing and talk more than anything. Larry and I 
talked about it all during the night and early the 
next morning on our way back to Tucson. We had to 
come back to work. 

Don Jesus died on the next Saturday at the 
hospital at Obregon. The governor called from 
Potam to tell us. There was a dream, too. The 
people tell me that Don Jesus' heart was over here 
in Arizona during his last hours and that is why I 
had the dream. Larry saw Don Jesus in a dream 
that night too, and he woke his wife up to tell her 
about it. My dream occurred as I was sleeping in 
my house Friday night, April 16, 1982. I dreamed I 
was near my house in Yoem Pueblo. I was walking 
toward the Jehovah Kingdom Hall across the 
road from my house. 

As I was walking toward the Kingdom Hall, I 
saw my friend and komai (ceremonial mother) 
Juana and her two daughters making tortillas out 
in the open near the Kingdom Hall. I said "Hi" to 
them and stayed to watch them make tortillas. 
As I stood there, to her amazement Juana 
discovered an image of Our Lady of Guadalupe on 
one of her tortillas. The image was in color. I saw 


it too. It was a little like the one we saw on the 
school window in Pueblo Yaqui but more clear. All 
of us there were astonished, and Juana quickly ran 
across the street to show the people in Yoem 
Pueblo. 

People came running to see the image. The 
discovery spread quickly in the Pueblo. All the 
people who saw the image were very interested. 
All of them gathered around Juana. She held the 
tortilla proudly. The people who were there were 
talking much about why it appeared on the 
tortilla and were asking each other what it 
meant. I could never really hear exactly what the 
people were saying, but I think they were saying 
that the image was to be a warning from heaven. 

While the people were viewing the image, 
big black and gray clouds started to gather in the 
sky. Immediately it started to rain in a thick 
mist, and water was already running in the street 
in front of my house. My house started to leak 
immediately. Some of the people ran for cover 
when the rain started, but I was already inside 
because when the clouds started forming I knew it 
was going to rain so I started for my house before 
the rain came down. 

My brother was at my house. We stood near 
the windows looking out at the strange rain. I had 
never seen that kind of rain before. This thick 
misty rain lasted about five minutes, but the 
water was running all over like a quick little 
desert wash. As we stood there the rain turned to 
fire. We got scared and we didn't know what to 
do. Immediately 1 thought about my truck which 
was parked under our brush ramada. I told my 
brother I was going to move the truck out of the 
ramada, but at the same time I remembered that 
we recently covered the roof with fresh bamboo 
reeds. I was thinking it wouldn't burn. Also I was 
afraid of the fire raindrops. The rain was mixed 
with fire and, as it hit the ground, smoke and 
embers were left smoldering. This fire rain lasted 
about two minutes. 

After the rain let up I went over to my Uncle 
Tomas next door to ask if he saw the rain because 
he is almost deaf and blind. He opened the door 
when I knocked on it and told me to come in and sit 
down on a chair. I asked him if he saw the rain 
and he said he did. I asked him when it 
happened and why. He told me it happens once in 
many centuries to clean things up, and he 
mentioned the name. It sounded like wichiki. And 
he also started to sing a song that goes with that 
rain. He sang the song. It sounded like a deer song, 
and he sang the first stanza three times but he 
didn't sing the concluding stanza. As he sang, he 
became Don Jesus. □ 
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the POWER POLITICS of 

RUDY BEJARANO 

There s more to this councilman than his credit card. Much more. 



By Norma Coile and Arturo Carrillo Strong 


Since we wrote this story and prepared to go to press, one of our sources received phone calls 
from a woman. The caller reportedly asked her to please consider not talking to our reporter and added a 
warning, *'We're going to fight fire with fire.” Two days later, the woman who got the call had a window at 
her home smashed and received a rash of anonymous and obscene phone calls. Subsequently, this source received 
police protection. City Magazine has received an anonymous call aimed at discrediting another source. 


A Tucson Medical Center board member tells 
of inviting a city councilman to a luncheon a few 
years back to open a fundraising drive. The 
councilman showed up late and walked into the 
dining room with half of his staff. 

"Can I help you?" a luncheon organizer asked. 

"Don't you know who 1 am?" the man shot 
back. "I’m Rudy Bejarano, the vice mayor." She 
checked him off her list of invited guests, but said 
she couldn't find the names of his staff on it. Ac- 
cording to the story, Bejarano "told her what she 
could do with her banquet and they all stormed out 

^^West Side City Councilman Rodolfo C. "Rudy" 
Bejarano is said to be hot-tempered, arrogant and 
all too willing to be a restaurant connoisseur at tax¬ 
payer expense. He also is said to be hard-workmg, 
euL and sincere. And, in the ultimate test of any 
polidcian's popularity, he has twice been elected by 

bantam rooster who always looks 
puffed up for a fight, Bejarano is a fierce champion 
^f minorities, famous for storming out of rooms 
when he doesn't get his way and not reluctant at all 
to remind people of his position and influence 
should they get crossways with him. And as he 
comes up for re-election this year, waist-deep m 


flaps about his angry style and his penchant for 
flashing city credit cards at fancy restaurants, an 
amazingly small number of people—from col¬ 
leagues to constituents to critics—are willing to talk 
about him and be quoted by name. They're afraid 
of his power; they’re afraid of retaliation; and, 
frankly, they're afraid to say anything about a 
Hispanic politician in Tucson. 

But they all have strong opinions on the most 
controversial member of the city council. In inter¬ 
views with more than forty Tucsonans who know 
him, work with him or have come before the coun¬ 
cil, a portrait of Rudy Bejarano is suggested, shad¬ 
ed by who is doing the talking. 

The man his supporters describe is a dedicated 
advocate for Hispanics, leading necessary fights to 
get more minorities hired by the city and to finally 
make the Anglo-dominated University of Arizona 
sensitive to Chicano culture. He may not have a 
sophisticated style, but underneath the tantrums 
and bluster he is warm and caring, a family man 
and a patriot, friends say. And, they claim, he takes 
unfair grief from the media for expenditures his 
council responsibilities demand. 

The man his foes paint, meanwhile, is a public 
embarrassment and the city's worst councilman, 
given to self-aggrandizement and reverse bigotry. 
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about), lompous, petulant and vengeful is how 
those opponents describe him. 

And how, in the midst of all this, does the 
councilman see himself? "I've learned to adjust," 
Bejarano answers. "I had a very strong desire 
initially to please everybody. Now I realize some 
people will be pleased and some won’t....I honestly 
believe if anybody is objective about my votes, they 
would find they are very reasonable. Not perfect 
but reasonable. 

... I don't have any trouble sleeping," he adds. 


Born in Duncan, Arizona, to a miner whose 
own parents had been miners and farmers in 
Arizona and New Mexico, Rudy Bejarano settled 
with his family in Tucson when he was two years 
old. He may be exaggerating about just how 
quickly the city made an impression on him. But 
today, like other longtime residents, he says with 
nostalgia, "The ideal Tucson was the way Tucson 
was five minutes after 1 got here." 

Graduating from Pueblo High School in 1961, 
Bejarano, one of eight half-siblings, came of age just 
as the country was embarking on a decade of 
tumult and grief. But he held true to tradition and 
hometown values, compiling a B average at the 
University of Arizona and in 1965 marrying 
Esperanza Burruel, his steady sweetheart since 
their freshman year at Pueblo. 

His country called the newlywed away the next 
year. While others were trying to tear up their 
tickets to Southeast Asia, Bejarano volunteered for 
active duty as an Army infantry officer. He served 
two stints, each a year long, in Vietnam, suffering a 
mortar-fragment wound in his leg in Novem¬ 
ber,! 966. 'The experience of Vietnam was very pro¬ 
found for me," he says when asked, "in that I 
learned to accept those things I can't change and to 
deal only with those things I can." Two decades 
later he still serves, now with the Army Reserve, 
which takes him away to camp every summer. 

Home from active duty in 1972, Bejarano 
worked as a financial-aid officer for UA, where he 
later would top his business administration degree 
with a master's in personnel administration. From 
there he joined city government, spending five 
years with CETA, the job-training consortium. 
Meantime, he and Esperanza, now the principal of 
a local elementary school, raised a family, with the 
youngest of their quartet of children coming just 
four years ago—fifteen years after the first. The 
immaculate conception," Bejarano jokes of the 
littlest one. 

He jumped into politics in 1979, winning a city 
council seat the first time out, after first leaving his 
city job and going into private business as a tax 
accountant in order to run. But he says he came 
down with the political bug much earlier than that, 
all the way back when he ran for vice president of 
the Pueblo student council. 

"1 lost to a female whose slogan was 'never 
underestimate the power of a woman,'" he recalls. 
"She closed her speech to the student body with 
that cliche, and I have respected it ever since." 

Ultimately, that cliche could come back to 
haunt him. Complaints have surfaced about alleged 
sexual demands he has made on city employees 

_allegations he says are false. Until now, the major 

heat he has faced has involved his spending style. 


In some areas, Bejarano has a reputation for 
being cheap. Me has been accused of dodging lock- 
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er room charges at the YMCA and a former em¬ 
ployee says he even took the newspapers home 
that the city bought for his office, forcing staffers to 
buy their own for clipping files. 

The former employee also asserts that on many 
days Bejarano required his city staff to do work for 
his private accounting business and to handle his 
personal errands, from getting his car washed to 
picking up his cleaning and dealing with his 
children's needs. She says the councilman had his 
staff working on city time on tax returns for his 
private clients, and told them to cover up the 
returns with another sheet of paper if anybody 
came into the office. 

When a reporter attempted to ask Bejarano 
about these claims, he slammed the door of his city 
car and drove away. In an earlier interview, how¬ 
ever, the councilman had acknowledged that his 
staff occasionally deposited campaign checks for 
him on city time. "When it's an emergency and I'm 
booked with council affairs in the morning and 
clients in the afternoon, I feel it is appropriate for 
them to facilitate my council duties and time," he 
explained. (City Council is a part-time job.) 

A city employee grumbles that it irritates him 
to frequently see Bejarano's city car parked at Mrs. 
Bejarano's workplace, Robison School. Bejarano's 
explanation: "If I need our truck for personal busi¬ 
ness, then I will have my wife take it [the city 
car]....I do council work part of the day, my private 
business part of the day. The alternative is that I 
use my city car for private business, or I have to 


buy and maintain [a second family] car that Wfjulrj 
be parked half the time—when she could be takinj? 
it [the city car] maybe once a month to and from 
school." 

In other areas, Bejarano is the spending champ 
on the council. At least once a year the local papers 
report the credit card charges made by each of the 
six councilmen and the mayor, and Bejarano in¬ 
variably has the most. There's a ripple of publicity, 
a huffy Bejarano says it's unfair because he's only 
doing the city's business as asked, and everybody 
forgets about it until the next time. As council 
representative for Tucson's Sister Cities programs 
with Guadalajara and Ciudad Obregon in Mexico, 
Bejarano points out, he is called on to do a lot of 
entertaining and traveling in the interest of good 
relationships with our Mexican counterparts. 

Nonetheless, when you ask someone about 


utrjcj-, 

taken me to the Tack Room, I'm sorry to say." 
Here's a sample bill from the city Visa statement in 
the city accounting office: On Dec. 18, 1986, he is 
gracing Charles with $207.08 of his city business; 
the very next day he is spending $177.05 at 
Scordato's. During the next month he also will 
charge meals at Red Lobster, Plaza Cafe, Denny's, 
El Parador, Micha's, Cafe Sweetwater, The Round¬ 
up, Delectables, El Mariachi, Delectables again, 
Micha's again, the Sheraton El Conquistador 
($86.43), a restaurant in Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
($71.24) and the Westward Look ($55.25). Total 
restaurant bill for thirty-one days; $844. 

Bejarano supporters say the taxpayers should 
be glad he is quick to reach for the bill with their 
credit card, because some local politicians are 
known to be wined and dined by developers and 
others with direct interest in their votes. Says 
Bejarano: If I m not going to be accused of being in 
the pocket of anybody, then if somebody wants to 
discuss an issue at mealtime. I'll pay for it. My 
primary responsibility is to the taxpayer." 

And much of this spending is done in his role 
as chairman of the Sister Cities committees for 
Guadalajara and Obregon, Bejarano maintains. "No 
other council member wanted this responsibility, 
and I am the only one on the council who speaks 
Spanish, so I seemed to be a natural. Whenever you 
have a guest from one of those cities, you don't take 
em to eat Hardee s hamburgers as a rule. I feel a 
sense of responsibility to take them to the nicest 
place in town on occasion." 

Although he is an accountant in private life, 
and says he is supposed to separate Sister Cities 
charges from other business meals for record¬ 
keeping purposes, he concedes that he doesn't most 
hmes. When the vice mayor or the mayor of 
Obregon comes in, not scheduled, they'll call me 
up. I feel It's only appropriate. And for anyone to 
say on my $12,000 (council) salary I'm supposed to 
subsidize that, is wrong." The upshot is that 
Bejarano shrugs and gives a vague response when 
asked how many of the meals on the above list, 
then, were due to Sister Cities involvement; "May- 


Ills- 


be half. The ones at Charles and Scordato's were, 
certainly." 

And sometimes it's hard to keep track while 
he's on the road for the city. Receipts obtained bv 
City Magazine show Tucson taxpayers were 
charged by Bejarano for motel rooms in two Mexi¬ 
can cities on the same night. 

The receipts signed by Bejarano suggest he was 
staying, as the Tucson representative for a Sister 
City function, at the Costa de Oro motel in Ciudad 
Obregon on the same night—June 1, 1985—he 
signed for a room for two at La Posada de San 
Carlos, a resort sixty miles away. The city paid Visa 
charges of $232.93 for his one-night June 1 stay in 
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, Carlos, including telephone and restaurant 
11*^ Obregon—May 30 through 

/po I according to the naotel receipt—came to 
^'j^other $250.73 in Visa charges. 

Shown the receipts, Bejarano said the double 
billing must have been a mistake and an oversight 
he failed to catch. He described the stay in San 
Carlos as an unscheduled side trip. 'Two people 
from Obregon and 1 wanted to get away from the 
hubbub in Obregon, so on my way back to Tucson 
vve stopped in San Carlos....The following day I 
went on to Tucson and they went back to 
Obregon," he explained. The trip from Obregon to 
Tucson can be made in one day of driving, he said, 
^'hut we left Obregon about 5 p.m. and I didn’t 
want to drive all that way after a busy day." 

Was this impromptu $233 stay in San Carlos a 
legitimate city expense? "Yes it’s a legitimate ex¬ 
pense," Bejarano answered brusquely. "If you 
would prefer me to spend..." he began, then shook 
his head and finished with a staccato "no com¬ 
ment." 

Bejarano had difficulty recalling, nearly two 
years later and off the top of his head, the names of 
the two Obregon people who traveled with him to 
San Carlos. He said he thinks one of the them was 
named Brown—he couldn’t recall the first name— 
who was on the Sister City committee from 
Obregon. The other, he thought, was Marco Jaime, 
a councilman from Obregon. Asked why the San 
Carlos room receipt shows a party of two, Bejarano 
said, "I don't remember. I didn’t think it was two 
people. Just myself. They stayed in their own 
rooms....! would have to say two persons was a 
mistake [on the receipt]." He later said he thought 
the Obregon men "had paid for the room any¬ 
way." 

Bejarano concluded that the motel bill from 
Obregon for June 1 was an error he failed to notice 
—he said he had not personally signed the autho¬ 
rization for payment of the Visa statement on file in 
the city accounting office. The Costa de Oro motel 
in Obregon "owes us one night, because we weren t 
there [the night of June 11," he said. 'I know the 
owner personally. He’s on the current Sister City 
committee. It shouldn’t be any problem to recover 
that....Logically, I will reimburse the city. 

Last year, Bejarano put in a city travel request 
to spend an estimated $120 attending a conference 
of the League of Cities and Towns in Lake Havasu 
City from Oct. 28 to Oct. 31. The expense report 
filed with city accounting upon his return, whic 
lists actual expenses of $350.48, includes city Visa 
card receipts showing that Bejarano stayed just one 
night, Oct. 30, in Lake Havasu City. The next night 
he spent at a motel in Flagstaff, 200 miles northeast 
of Havasu. Tucson taxpayers paid for both the 
$42.40 room at the Continental Inn and a $50.66 
dinner at posh Little America in Flagstaff. 

Bejarano said he went through Flagstaff be¬ 
cause it is the fastest route from Lake Havasu back 
to Tucson. He spent the night, he explained, be¬ 
cause "it's about an eight-hour drive. I didn t want 
to fall asleep at the wheel" after leaving the con¬ 
ference about 2 p.m. All told, Bejarano rang up 
$184 worth of expenses on his eight-hour drive 
home from the Havasu conference—on a route 120 
^lles longer than the southern route through Gila 
Bend and Quartsite recommended by the Arizona 
-^otomobile Association. 

1 lis style makes some of his colleagues ner- 
''ous. Comments County Supervisor David Yet- 
a fellow Democrat who says he likes Bejarano, 
'''Whenever 1 talk to him he makes good arguments 
^^d has a good sense of humor. But Im just real 
Uncomfortable with anyone who will spend that 
^uch On meals at fancy restaurants at taxpayers 



went into this 
tantrum and fits and he 
started yelling^ pointing 
fingers at Koffler” 
recalls the many a 
longtime political 
opponent of Bejarano* s. 

^7 was wishing, ^Oh God, 
please stop.*** 

expense." 

Other elected officials and government employ¬ 
ees come to Bejarano's defense. "When officials 
from Tucson go to our sister city of Guadalajara 
they are treated royally," notes Tom Price, opera¬ 
tions director for the city. "When the officials from 
Guadalajara come to Tucson they expect the same 
kind of treatment. I know if I were in his shoes I 
wouldn’t want to take them to McDonald’s or Taco 
Bell." 

A bigger question, perhaps, is the value of the 
Sister Cities program, which certainly promotes 
good will and a lot of meals and travel for the offi¬ 
cials involved, but is difficult to evaluate tangibly. 
Some skeptics call it a "breakfast club" and a "joy 
ride" and question why Bejarano doesn’t report to 
the council on common problems such as immigra¬ 
tion, employment, trade relations or the maquila¬ 
dora program. Supporters counter that Sister Cities 
is a policy decision by the council; that Bejarano is 
merely carrying out an official role established by 
city fathers. 

"That’s always an interesting question, what 
we get out of it," nods Councilman Tom Volgy. 
"Some cultural exchange, but the big question is 
how much economic exchange? I don’t know. No 
one keeps an accounting, so we can’t tell. The city 
ought to; Rudy doesn’t have enough staff to handle 
enormous paperwork and day-to-day management 
stuff. He has taken on a difficult, time-consuming 
enterprise with the Sister Cities program; we 
shouldn’t require him to be an administrator too." 


Bejarano says the $ 30 , 000 -a-year program, 
which has active relationships with Guadalajara, 
Obregon and Taichung, Taiwan—the latter is 
handled by Councilman Roy Laos—amounts to less 
than one-tenth of one percent of the city budget. Its 
budget has not grown in eight years, he adds. In 
my own mind I think it’s important because it 
allows us to establish personal relationships that 
can facilitate discussion rather than confrontation 
with Mexico and Taiwan. I don’t know the extent of 
the economic ties made, but that s not my role. My 
role is to facilitate economic and cultural ex¬ 
changes." 

Bejarano is proud that Tucson will host the 
U.S./Mexico Sister Cities Association's internation¬ 
al conference in July, which he expects will bring 
up to 800 delegates here to boost the slow summer 
tourism season. Tucson won out as conference site 
after city representatives made three trips, at a total 
city expense he cannot estimate, to bid on it. 

Debates about Bejarano often come down to a 
matter of style. A recent flap with the university 
over alleged bias against Chicano literature and 
culture—by favoring traditional Spanish studies— 
illustrates this question. Armando Miguelez, an as¬ 
sistant professor and a Chicano literature scholar 
within the Spanish and Portuguese Department, be¬ 
came a symbol of that long-simmering controversy 
when he was denied reappointment in 1985 by a 
department committee. Miguelez contended he 
was let go because he was an agitator for Chicano 
courses and an open critic of the traditional Iberian 
scholars, with their emphasis on literature and 
language from Spain, who dominated the UA de¬ 
partment. A group of community activists called La 
Nueva Alianza, the New Alliance, formed to cru¬ 
sade on Miguelez's behalf, with Bejarano and local 
author Patricia Preciado Martin as co-chairmen. 

The issue came to a head in an emotional con¬ 
frontation between La Nueva Alianza and UA 
President Henry Koffler. A Hispanic who was at 
that meeting as an Alianza member and an activist 
for university change remembers, nonetheless, be¬ 
ing embarrassed by Bejarano. "He went into this 
tantrum and fits and he started yelling, pointing 
fingers at Koffler," recalls the man, a longtime polit¬ 
ical opponent of Bejarano's. "I was wishing, 'Oh 
God, please stop.' I hate that kind of confrontation. 
If you cannot speak to a person like a human being, 
instead of yelling, you shouldn’t be there." 

He also angered members of a group called the 
Hispanic Alumni Association, which tries to raise 
scholarship money and work within the system for 
change at UA. Said one member of Bejarano, "He's 
committing the cardinal sin, trying to be the spokes¬ 
man for everyone. Well, that flaming liberal doesn’t 
speak for me with his politics of hysteria and 
reverse discrimination. Confrontive politics are the 
past." Added another member. Republican Lillian 
Lopez-Grant: "The posture of confrontation auto¬ 
matically sends up a brick wall. The Hispanic 
Alumni group has achieved entree into the presi¬ 
dent’s office we never had before. We meet with 
Dr. Koffler regularly and participate in the decision¬ 
making process." 

But Pat Martin, Bejarano's colleague in La 
Nueva Alianza, flashes back, "1 would like to chal¬ 
lenge those very same people to open communica¬ 
tion with the entire Mexican American community, 
and not to be a self-selected inner circle. Everybody 
has their own style. A lot of people like to be part of 
exclusive little dinner groups, to just go to dinner 
and have civilized conversation. That's fine, be¬ 
cause I happen to believe more than one approach 
is necessary. Some of us are just street-fighters," 
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Martin praises Bejarano for his leadership: ''We 
needed a power person, and Rudy took the risk no 
one else was willing to....I say to people who 
criticize him, 'Okay, you don't like Rudy's style. 
But where were you when we needed you?"' There 
was risk in Bejarano's role, she says, because the 
UA is a powerful institution that can strike back by 
controlling campus jobs its critics' friends and rela¬ 
tives may need. Bejarano made another sacrifice, 
she adds, by taking negative publicity and public 
name-calling for his principles. 

"It's just like when someone throws a stink 
bomb—everybody runs, but they're glad it was 
thrown," says another Hispanic Bejarano sup¬ 
porter. Adds another, "His role was crucial in its 
message to the UA. Now, little by little, there is 
some relevant Spanish course work, some minority 
recruitment." 

Bejarano himself says of his fireworks with 
Koffler: "I'll go back to the civil rights movement of 
1964. If it hadn’t been for the confrontation the 
blacks had to do, and did do, would there have 
been any substantive change? 1 don't say I enjoy 
screaming. But the reality is, that institution is not 
sensitive to minorities. Many of us on both sides 
were emotional. Dr. Koffler didn’t respond by sit¬ 
ting there quietly and taking it all in." 

Bejarano, who now is said to have a cordial 
working relationship with the UA president, notes 
that he also has been agitating for the university "to 
give more than lip service to equal opportunity, 
and to have a student body and a work force re¬ 
flective of this community." He asserts that only six 
percent of the enrollment at the UA, located in a 
city one-fourth Hispanic, is minority. (Several UA 
officials contacted for this story either declined to 
comment or failed to return phone calls.) 

Just how much Bejarano—or anyone else— 
speaks for Hispanics is open to debate. An articu¬ 
late businessman, who was on Bejarano's side in 
the UA fight, argues, "He'll participate in any His¬ 
panic organization or issue provided he can do two 
things: run it and have a reasonable expectation of 
creating debts he can call in for his mayoral am¬ 
bition. Hispanic organization material has to go out 
through his secretary, with his signature, so he can 
take the credit. He’s a fiefdom builder, and basical¬ 
ly he has an inflated view of both his power and his 
influence in the Hispanic community." 

And some members of H-PAC, a business-ori¬ 
ented group of Hispanics who meet to take posi¬ 
tions on local issues, contend they don't want 
Bejarano as a member because they see him as a 
liability. "He calls us a do-nothing organization," 
says one. "We do a lot, but not everything is a poli¬ 
tical platform for him. If he wants to grandstand, 
he can go somewhere else.” 

Counters a liberal Hispanic Democrat, Rudy is 
real sensitive and he means to do the right thing. 
He may not be as sophisticated as he should be on 
all issues, but he goes with the right side. There are 
more professional Hispanics coming up and we 
will have more articulate folks, but he does his 


art." 

A black city employee contends Bejarano is on- 
/ an advocate for Hispanic males, but "if you 
peak out against him on anything he accuses you 
f discrimination." Political opponents of the coun- 
ilman long have argued he is most interested in 
etting jobs and contracts for his "cronies." 

Fellow Democrat Volgy—who will have to de- 
md the council's record if he runs, as expected, for 
'ayor—is among those who praise Bejarano for his 
hard work on affirmative action. Because of his 
erv strong principles, we've gone to the mat to pro- 
ide better opportunities for minorities and women 
,hen public money is spent. He's getting what we 


need—a comprehensive reform of the system." 

At the urging of Bejarano, Laos and Chuck 
Ford, the three minority councilmen, a committee 
of architects and engineers has made proposals 
designed to get more minorities hired by firms that 
bid for city contracts. Currently, companies are 
evaluated by the city, through a 100-point system, 
for a variety of qualifications including technical 
proficiency. Some councilmen, including Bejarano, 
want to increase the points awarded for minority 
staffing from five to fifteen, said architect Jim 
Gresham, who is among those questioning that 
proposal. "I think we are all sympathetic to their 
concerns, but we feel that would force firms to be¬ 
gin to compete on that basis....At some point it be¬ 
gins to subvert the whole emphasis on technical 
performance." 

The architects contend it will take time to 
bring more minorities into the profession, and say 
they're willing to commit to doing that. In the mean¬ 
time, says architect Bob Swaim, Bejarano's goal 
would simply force firms to pirate the limited pool 


^‘People hate mCy 
for whatever 
reasons. 

I go against 
them on an 
issue and they 
hate me.^^ 

of minority architects away from each other, or to 
give up on seeking city contracts. This argument, 
however, did not set well with Bejarano at a recent 
meeting, reported Swaim, who says he is tired of 
being berated by the councilman. "I know the archi¬ 
tects in town," Swaim says. "Generally, they're a 
pretty liberal, even politically liberal, group of 
people. I told Bejarano, 'Rudy, before you were 
even a councilman, I carried my son on my shoul¬ 
der and picketed the last little place out on Benson 
Highway that wouldn't serve blacks....! really 
resent it when you, just because I don't have a 
minority currently on my staff (of three employ¬ 
ees), say that I am somehow a racist. Rudy, you are 
a racist.'" 

Retorts Bejarano, "I won't respond to that. It 
doesn't merit response." The councilman points to 
a recent council meeting he stormed out of after 
losing, on a 4-3 vote, an attempt to award an archi¬ 
tectural contract to a firm that came up only one 
point shy of first-place in points, but had a much 
higher minority staff percentage than the winner. 
"Assuming they're equal in their ability to do the 
job, why not recognize and reward sensitivity to 
affirmative action?" he asks. 


Bejarano has drawn praise for his success in 
getting a police review board and translators for 
Spanish-speaking defendants in City Court, but he 
got into the fire again recently on the the thorny 


issue of the homeless in Tucson. While successfully 
fighting proposals to put a soup kitchen or home¬ 
less center in his w^ard a stance the majority of his 
constituents applauded—Bejarano made some con¬ 
troversial remarks which brought howls that 
Bejarano was ignoring hunger in general and poor 
Hispanics as well. 

But Bejarano argues that the West Side 
shouldn't be a dumping ground. "Were any home¬ 
less sites proposed in the vicinity of Wilmot and 
Broadway?" he asks, answering the question with a 
vigorous shake of his head. He says the city is 
doing what it should by "spending over a million 
dollars in the last two years" for counselling and 
job-training for the homeless. The Bible says if you 
teach a man to fish, he will have food the rest of his 
life. If you give him a fish, he gets one meal." 


It remains to be seen this election year whether 
any strong candidates will be willing to take on 
Bejarano with his two terms in office and his close 
ties with political strongman Luis Gonzales. About 
the only name still being mentioned, at press time, 
was that of Democrat Bruce Wheeler. 

"I think there will be an opponent," predicts 
Bejarano. He beat fellow Democrat Manny 
Alvarado (among other candidates) in both of his 
previous Ward 1 primaries, then squeaked by Re¬ 
publican Bill Heuisler four years ago in his most 
recent citywide test. The big issue raised that year 
by Bejarano's opponents was that the councilman 
was too cozy with a local Cox Cable investor, his 
high-school buddy and campaign contributor 
Manny Amado, when he voted to give Cox the 
exclusive cable contract for Tucson. Bejarano, like 
other council members faced with similar flak, rode 
his denial to re-election. 

In all of his wins, Bejarano's "get-out-the-vote" 
was handled by former state senator Gonzales, 
who—depending on who you listen to—either 
controls a formidable South Side political machine 
or likes to pretend that he does. Either way, he has 
a reputation for intimidation, and he made enemies 
of a lot of Democrats last year with a vitriolic 
congressional campaign against party favorite Mo 
Udall. 

Luis, as I, has his liabilities," Bejarano volun¬ 
teers. "People hate me, for whatever reasons. I go 
against them on an issue and they hate me. Luis 
has alienated the establishment, so by perceiving I 
am part of the Gonzales machine, that can be a 
liability." Bejarano supporters are spending the 
early part of this election year, therefore, planting 
the idea that he has distanced himself somewhat 
from Gonzales. 

But a constituent says she has seen Gonzales, 
who is out of a public office himself for the first 
time in years, "making himself at home" in 
Bejarano's council office several times in recent 
months. And Bejarano's support for Luis last year, 
in his ultimately dismal showing against Udall, 
was anything but low-key. 

County Attorney Steve Neely confirms that he 
received a complaint about Bejarano from 88-Crime 
Director Susan Moore. It seems Udall had been 
invited to speak, as the incumbent congressman, to 
88-Crime's annual dinner last year, just as Rep. Jim 
Kolbe, Sen. Dennis DeConcini and Mayor Lew 
Murphy had been featured in other years. But this 
time the Gonzales campaign called up and asked 
for equal time at the podium with Udall, and was 
told that wouldn't be possible because the dinner 
was not a political event. 

According to the complaint forwarded to 
Neely, Bejarano soon called up 88-Crime and 
exerted pressure to get Luis on the program. When 
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iidn't work ''his retort was something in the 
^^^f^vvait til next budget period, I won’t forget 

county attorney was told. Bejarano re- 
to comment about this alleged threat against 
which gets part of its funding from the 

^^^^Since then, a Udall associate complains, 
arano "has had the gall of sending Mo a letter 
nouncing his re-election bid and asking for the 
ressman's endorsement." This isn’t the first 
^me, either, that the councilman with a reputation 
for revenge (his run-in with a former library of- 
fidal for example, allegedly has cost the library 
system) has expected others to immediately forgive- 
and-forget. 

Just before the 1983 primary election, Bejarano 
sent out a "hit sheet" with red ink underlining the 
fact—mentioned no fewer than three times—that 
one of his opponents, Alvarado, had twice under¬ 
gone brain surgery for the removal of a benign 
tumor. Bejarano was trying to imply that Alvarado 
was therefore mentally incompetent, one of 
Alvarado’s campaign workers contends. The work¬ 
er also recalls that the victorious Bejarano asked for 
Alvarado’s endorsement as soon as the primary 
was over. 

Bejarano, who changed his registration from 
Republican (after concluding the GOP was not 
sensitive to minority issues) to Democrat before his 
first race in heavily Democratic Ward 1, says he has 
come a long way since that "naive" beginning. "In 
that 1979 race I raised only $12,000," he notes. "The 
second time I spent $32,000." This year, however, 
Bejarano has become the first city candidate to 
voluntarily agree to limit his campaign spending in 
return for public matching funds. "I think it's a step 
in the right direction for us to reduce the money 
required to be in the public eye," Bejarano explains. 

Lydia Grijalva, a nursing instructor at Pima 
Community College, seriously considered running 
against Bejarano in this fall’s Democratic primary, 
but recently decided against it because the time 
demands of a campaign would interfere with her 
need to make a living. "I just don’t see him taking 
the lead on social services that affect a lot of the 
Hispanic community, in particular public trans 
portation, health care, day care," she contends. "I m 
slso not sure if he's a good representative or 
women’s issues in the Hispanic community. 

At least two former employees would agree 
with the last assessment. In fact, allegations now 
surfacing about the councilman's demands on some 
staffers may be more damaging than all the ot er 
controversy he has faced. .. 

Her hands fidgeting nervously, her bottom ip 
quivering and her pretty eyes welling up, a young 
Hispanic woman tried to regain composure ong 
enough to tell her story of what happened to ^er 
when she worked as an administrative aide or 

Councilman Bejarano. . , 

"I was forced out of my job," she finally sai , 
because of sexual harassment. He uses his o ice 
^or advancement. For sexual advancement. 

For most of the time she worked for 
^Fe woman said, her work was commended, bhe 
received more than one merit raise from the city, 
^ud people who knew her work confirm that it was 

good. 

All of a sudden it just changed, she said. I d 
go in his office and he’d be pulling me, ^ 

jss me. I le'd make opportunities so we cou c 
together. He was very direct with what he 
^^^d to me all the time. But other times he’d be 
mean, put me down, in front of other people^ 
'hasn't because 1 wasn’t doing my job, because 


worked hard. It was because I wouldn't give in." 

^ small voice, she continued, "Be- 
ause I wouldn't give in to him, he started docu- 
n mg It if 1 was fifteen minutes late coming back 
rorn unch, even though he was always taking the 
res o t e] staff out for long lunches. He wrote me 
a list of things he wasn't happy with. He said 1 
vvasn t signing out. I made copies of all the sign-out 
sheets, and they showed I signed out eighty-two 
times. The next person signed out fifty-six times." 

Plagued by tension headaches her doctor told 
her she must relieve, the woman went to the city 
manager s office and picked up a pamphlet on sex¬ 
ual harassment. The advice was cautionary. "A 
sexual harassment complaint—regardless of its re¬ 
solution can devastate the accused supervisor's 
career," it noted. "....Whatever you do, make con¬ 
fidentiality a top priority. Never discuss sexual har¬ 


assment incidents with anyone but the appropriate 
superior." But it also warned: "Whatever you do, 
don’t ignore sexual harassment by statements such 
as...'boys will be boys.'" 

Confused, and not wanting to hurt Bejarano's 
family, the woman said she did not know what to 


Allegations now 
surfacing about the 
councilman's 
demands on some 
staffers may be 
more damaging 
than all the other 
controversy he has 
faced. 

do. But she did begin to keep specific records and a 
diary, which she still has in a folder. Bejarano 
finally asked her to quit, she said, and she did so, 
bitterly. She said she made an appointment to see 
City Manager Joel Valdez the next day, but lost her 
nerve overnight and never kept the appointment. 

"1 have a husband and children. And 1 was 
worried I wouldn't be able to get jobs if it got 
around that 1 had talked and complained. I'm still 
so afraid, I feel like crying every time 1 think about 
it " she explained. She asked that her name not be 
used, because she is worried about finding another 
job in the business community where most of her 
contacts came from her employment with Bejarano. 
"They know my work is good, but he is powerful 
and they need him," she said. "They might not like 
it that I talked to you." 

The second woman, also a Hispanic, told of 
similar frustrations. "Frankly, I wouldn't mind hav¬ 
ing my name attached to it," she said, "if any other 
girls would come forward and go on the record. 
Alone, I won't stand up there." 

She said she worked temporarily for Bejarano's 
council office a couple of years ago. "What he did 
is, he had an administrative assistant position come 
open, and I told him I wanted to apply. He closed 
the door to his office and said the quality of my 
work was excellent, but he wanted to know how I 
felt about him sexually. He wanted to know what I 
could promise him sexually. 

"I got very upset and asked him, 'Why couldn't 


a woman work here and just be appreciated for her 
work and have a professional relationship? He 
laughed. He approached me and tried to kiss me, 
and I pushed him away. I was very angry and 1 
told him 1 hoped to god his daughter would grow 
up someday and work for an asshole like him so he 
won't be able to sleep at night. He was ready to hit 
me when 1 said that. I was transferred the day after 
that." 

She has a secure job she hopes won t be 
jeopardized because she agreed to speak out now. 
She said she wanted to do something about 
Bejarano at the time, "but I needed people with 
clout to help me, and those are the people I touched 
base with. Alone, I couldn’t do anything. Just his 
word against mine, there would be the embar¬ 
rassment of it and he would most likely switch 
everything around and make me look like the bad 
person. The people I talked to told me 'do what 
your heart demands, and we’ll back you up. But 
they warned me he [Bejarano] will not stop at 
anything. People who say things about him better 
watch out." 

She said she, too, made an appointment with 
Valdez that she didn’t keep. "As much as things 
have changed, it’s still a man s world, she said. I 
didn’t want to be blackballed from other jobs be¬ 
cause I complained. I figured he [Bejarano] would 
dig his own grave and eventually it would catch up 
with him. He’s degrading the Hispanic community. 
He uses women horribly and it needs to stop. 

In an interview with Citij Magazine in early 
March, Bejarano was told of the allegations made 
by the two women. "I’m not going to respond to 
it," he said immediately, "because anybody who 
would stoop that low, I don't need to respond to." 
He did not ask for the names of his accusers. He 
laughed at one point, muttered "Jesus Christ" at 
another. "I have no reaction," he concluded. "....I'm 
saying it's untrue and number two, I don't want 
any more to be said about the issue." 

Asked if the women were lying, he answered, 
"No comment." Pressed, he finally said, "No por¬ 
tion is true....Their allegations are false." 

Bejarano said he was surprised by the allega¬ 
tions, but then acknowledged he had heard such 
stories before—"many times. But not from a re¬ 
porter. At least twenty people have told me I've 
had relations with at least six or eight women. I 
guess that's one of the liabilities, that personal life 
of a person must [be] sacrifice[d] to be in office." 


We live in a city with a history of silence on 
these matters. A well known, active community 
leader confirmed that one of the women had come 
to her and and told her she had been sexually 
harassed by Bejarano. "Yes," she says, "she did talk 
to me about it, and I was quite distraught. But I 
didn't know what I could do without exposing her 
name. I definitely believed her, because no one 
would just come to you and expose themselves 
about something that personal. 

"This situation is just horrendous and 
shouldn't be permitted, but it seems that women 
have a long, long way to go. There's the old buddy 
network, you know. If she'd gone, say, to the 
mayor or higher-ups, they're all men. They might 
have said, 'Well, maybe you flirted.' And this 
particular councilman is always hollering about 
discrimination and pushing. He'd have said, 'all 
right, prove it,' and of course she has no wit¬ 
nesses." 

The community leader underscored the danger 
of talking about such matters. 

"I don't want my name connected either, for 
political reasons," she said. ^ 
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Co-dependency 


O utside the Hotel Park Tucson, cars circle 
the giant parking lot in the night 
jockeying for space. The noise of doors 
slamming on BMWs and battered Pintos echoes in 
the darkness. Hurried expressions hang on young 
faces; a train of bodies files up the cushioned 
stairs to the ballroom. The only sounds are the 
muffled whooshes of coats rubbing against coats. 

Jammed cheek to jowl are construction workers 
with tape measures dangling from their jeans; 
professionals, straight from work, with beepers 
snugly attached to jackets; women decked out in 
leather pants and hand-knit designer sweaters; 
men in business suits; teenagers with traces of acne, 
androgynously dressed in trendy styles. Children 
scamper across the thick patterned carpet, 
crawling between legs. 

Seats are set up for 250 people; almost 600 
cram into the room. They run out of decaffeinated 
coffee and cans of caffeine-free diet soda. The 
baskets of artificial sweetener and raw sugar are 
plundered. Everything is gone and no one 
complains. 

They are all here to listen to the speaker, 
Terry Kellogg, nationally known lecturer and 
counselor on co-dependency and the dysfunctional 
family. The seminar is sponsored by Sierra Tucson, 
9 local residential treatment center for addictions. 

The Woodstock generation has grown up and 
these days they're sharing their stories over 
^^caf in seminars, workshops, treatment centers 
and self-help groups that include Alcoholics 
"Anonymous, Narcotics Anonymous, Emotions 
Anonymous, Pills Anonymous, Al-Anon, Women 
Who Love Too Much and the latest rage. Adult 
Children of Alcoholics. 

It beats meeting someone over a line of cocaine 
a Bloody Mary. 

Co-dependency is the hottest topic around the 
subculture of addiction treatment and everyone is 
Confused by the term. It's sweeping across Tucson, 
dumping together alcoholics, workaholics, over- 


A few years ago 
no one had even 
heard of it. Now they 
say 96 percent of us 
have it and some 
of us are paying 
$10,000 a month 
to get rid of it. 


By Laura Greenberg 


eaters, chemical dependents, sex addicts, the 
sports crazed, people who love too much and 
people who don't love enough, and other com¬ 
pulsive behaviors. 

Co-dependents are defined as people who base 
their self-worth on another person, place or thing. 
There's a laundry list of symptoms: low or no self¬ 
esteem; fear of abandonment; loss of identity; 
obsession with controlling another's behavior; 
continuous attraction to addicts, neurotics and the 
emotionally unstable; a need for the adrenaline 
surges that come from an overload of chaos and 
the excitement of trouble. Regardless of the 
psychobabble in which symptoms are couched, co¬ 
dependents react—to their own pain and fears, to 
the problems that come from other people's 
actions. Most co-dependents come from alcoholic or 
otherwise dysfunctional families. 

Nancy is in her mid-forties. She lives com¬ 
fortably off her successful retail business selling 
Indian jewelry, pottery, baskets and other crafts. 
For the majority of her adult life, she has been on 
a relationship roller coaster. Her first marriage 
spun out after thirteen years and two children. Six 
months later, she was engaged to her second 


husband. She was divorced within six years. But 
she already had lined up a series of relationships 
until she met husband number three. This last 
separation threw her into emotional bankruptcy. 
She accumulated enough Valium to kill herself. 
Instead of a planned vacation to Europe, she took 
a thirty-day trip to Sierra Tucson. Nancy feels 
she is a woman who loves too much. She calls 
herself a recovering co-dependent. 

Mary is thirty-eight. A successful litigation 
attorney, she was an associate of one of the most 
prestigious law firms in town. For three years she 
worked 'round the clock, assuming a caseload of 
more than two hundred clients annually. Climbing 
the corporate ladder, she felt compelled to have 
the most billable hours in the office. She began 
lying to her bosses to cover up her mistakes. 
Eventually, Mary wanted to "be dead," and began 
seriously considering suicide. Out of control, she 
ended up in Sierra Tucson for thirty days, a direct 
result of her workaholism. 

Sid is in his late twenties. He's a teacher. His 
alcoholic wife of nine years recently sobered up 
and is a convert to A.A. Sid has spent the last five 
years catering to his wife's alcoholic episodes, 
hiding her behavior. When she sobered up, she 
disengaged from him. He began missing days at 
school, making excuses for his behavior. Now he 
navigates in feelings of hatred, love, resentment 
and confusion. The center of his life is gone. He 
used to think his life would level out if his wife 
would get help. She did. Now he says he needs 
help. 

The term co-dependency has existed since the 
late '70s. Once narrowly defined to only include 
the spouse and family of the alcoholic, who 
became as sick as the drinker trying to deal with 
his or her behavior, it has ballooned to include 
all addictive behavior. 

A few years ago, Sid (pseudonym) would have 
been considered the only classic example of a co¬ 
dependent among these three. Nancy and Mary 
would have been treated by more traditional 
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Sierra Tucson clients vent rage on an “anger block” with a plastic bat. Counselor John Hooker demonstrates. 


therapies for stress, depression or nervous break¬ 
down. Now all are being treated with essentially 
the same therapies used to break addictions to 
alcohol or drugs. 

These days the handling of addictions has 
become big business and the treatment industry 
from residential treatment centers to private 
therapists—is jumping in as insurance money 
becomes more available to pay for care. The price 
for thirty days of inpatient treatment may run 
$10,000 or more. Outpatient treatment—a program 
of group therapy and one-on-one sessions usually 
costs in the neighborhood of $1,300 for eight to 
twelve weeks. It's a matter of supply and demand. 
Virginia Satir, nationally known author and 
family systems therapist, cheerfully concludes 
that ninety-six percent of the population can be 
labeled co-dependent. Steve Palys, a local co¬ 
dependency and addictions counselor, observes 
wryly: "If you want to increase attendance in 
church, all you have to do is build a bigger 
parking lot." 

Sierra Tucson is nestled at the base of the 
Catalina Mountains on the outskirts of Tucson in a 
resort setting that boasts a crystal-clean swim¬ 
ming pool, horseback riding, a weight room, 
aerobics, volleyball, tennis courts and a jogging 
path. But its initial impression as a vacation hide- 
a-way is quickly snuffed out once you're admitted 
as a client. 

This is state-of-the-art execution of addiction 
treatment. 

The structure is rigid. A typical day starts at 


6:15 a.m. and moves non-stop until lights out at 11 
p.m. Roll call is taken. If you don't arrive where 
you should be, someone will find you. Schedules 
move on the hour, from lectures on nutrition, 
spirituality, balance, cocaine, alcohol and co¬ 
dependency to group therapy, A.A. meetings and 
writing self-assessments. There is a list of forty- 
eight rules in the community handbook, enough to 
make you consider the military as an alternative. 
There is a dress code—no bikinis at the pool, no 
jogging or athletic outfits unless you're doing 
something recreational, no visitation to the room 
of the opposite sex, no bare feet, no "escape" 
literature, no borrowing or lending money, no 
gambling, no cologne, after-shave, polish remover 
or other potions containing alcohol. Beauty ac¬ 
coutrements and medicines are kept in the nurses' 
station, for personal use—if approved by the 
staff. No music unless the staff hands out thera¬ 
peutic tapes. Television time is monitored. Horse¬ 
back riding and the other recreational activities 
advertised are available—if you can find the 
time. Most days, it is only something to dream 
about. 

Meals are planned by a licensed nutritionist. 
They are full of fresh fruits, vegetables and 
yogurt—more like eating in a trendy fern bar than 
in an institutional dining room. No sugar, no 
caffeine, no chocolate. Occasionally there is 
honey for yogurt and they allow artificial 
sweetener. 

Consider this for thirty days straight, the 
minimum treatment. The only break in routine is 
on Sundays, when you're given a half a day off for 


visitors. 

Lets follow Mary, the burned out attorney. 
She said her stay here helped put her life back in 
balance at the cost of $9,000. Her insurance paid 
eighty percent. 

Mary comes from alcoholic parents. She con¬ 
siders herself an alcoholic, though she quit 
drinking a few years back before it became a 
serious problem. She was the perfect child—excel¬ 
ling in school, making friends easily. She was the 
heroine in the family, mediating, controlling 
negative situations. The ultimate people-pleaser, 
she continually looked for approval from the 
outside to fill herself up—"escaping into good¬ 
ness," she recalls. She entered law school at the 
age of thirty, pregnant with her second child. Her 
marriage, she felt, was good at the time. During 
four years of law school she attended one party. 
She graduated tenth in her class. Smart as a 
whip, a verbal sharpshooter, she was asked to 
give the commencement speech. She went after 
what she wanted, and it nearly killed her. As she 
became more and more involved in her work, her 
husband carried on affairs. The marriage dis¬ 
integrated. In her three years at the law firm 
where she worked, Mary never said no to anv task 
or assignment asked of her. 

At Sierra Tucson, Mary got involved in gixuip 
therapy. She describes a session: There are thav 
other women and four men. One woman is an 
overeater and pot-smoker, the other two are 
dependent on relationships. Two of the men are 
drying out from alcohol, the third is a sober 
alcoholic ot six years who became addicted to 
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The pool at Sierra Tucson: a resort setting, but little free time to use It. 


Honships; the fourth is a drug addict. They 
^ armless black utility chairs. They're here to 
S'* 'll’Jut their problems, not become comfortable. 

small The session opens 
th the A.A. serenity prayer and a reading from 
^ meditation book. The mood is soft. The 
up exchanges hugs. The counselor asks who 
Od like to begin. Therapy itself is con- 
fontational, focusing on one particular person at a 
Lg, breaking down their defenses until their 
are raw from overexposure. In the business 
J's called "tough love." 

Toward one end of the room is an "anger 
block," a piece of wood covered in spongy 
material. Across from the anger block is an empty 
chair, used to "imagine" the person or object you're 
jugry at. You beat hell out of this thing with a 
Whiffle Ball bat made of hard plastic. The 
smashing creates intense sounds, reverberates 
against the four walls and into the ears of the 
group. Everyone is on edge. Often, someone hides 
behind another person, afraid. Others hunch, 
holding themselves. Eyes shift, feet shuffle! 
people cry and cry. Some slip into private 
daydreams. 

Mary recalls the first time she saw someone 
attack the block. A woman's young daughter had 
been sexually molested by her boyfriend and she 
took the bat shaking in blind fury, red-faced, eyes 
bulging, screaming "you motherf—r, I hate you, I 
can't believe you did this, she never did anything 
to you," smashing the block, screaming, wailing, 
hitting. Mary remembers sitting very controlled, 
disconnecting from the situation. The woman 
battled and negotiated her anger for an hour and a 
half and let go of everything. Mary watched, her 
focus drifting to the three people in her life who 
had filled her with rage: her father, her ex- 
husband and her boss. 


Mary couldn't deal with the spongy block 
until a day before she left Sierra Tucson. It was 
part of her treatment plan and she felt she should 
do it. Talking is a simple exercise for her, being 
physical makes her uncomfortable. She spent 
three fretful days, her insides churning, thinking 
about the anger block. She sat in the chair with 
the bat in her hand, just talking, repeating that 


she couldn't go through with it. Her counselor 
advised her to not imagine anyone in the chair. 
Strong and resentful memories came back, pro¬ 
pelling her to go ahead. She whacked at the 
block for about forty-five minutes, pounding it 
with nothing short of a vengeance, crying, think¬ 
ing of her ex-husband, her father and her boss. 
Now, when she recalls the experience, she only 


The first step in AJi. is admitting 
that you are powerless over alcohol, 
that your life has become unmanage¬ 
able. In Mary's case, she substituted the 
word ''co-dependency" for alcohol. 
Here are excerpts from her first step: 

"I take responsibility for other's behavior 
rather than and instead of my own. I take oii 
responsibility so that others will think well of 
me. I also feel I need to perform those re¬ 
sponsibilities perfectly in order to be worthy of 
any positive response. I have great difficulty 
saying no to and being assertive with authority 
figures even if it threatens my own well-being. I 
cling to relationships and am loyal to those 
"others' even when I know the relationship is 
hamnful to me because 1 let the relationship 
define me and without it I am worth nothing. I 
feel immorally selfish if 1 don't perform or 
please others. 

"Through my work, 1 felt this was my 
chance to show the world, my ex-husband and 
the judge I had worked for that 1 could make it 
^lone as a lawyer and a mother. 1 took on the 
challenge of the biggest 'factory' law firm 
where I could learn to practice law perfectly, 
^ake a lot of money and enjoy status in the 
legal community. I took on all comers every 
partner who asked me to do something even if 
^c>t in my area. I was afraid to risk failure, 
however, and started to procrastinate on things 
1 didn't understand or do perfectly. 

"I put all my eggs in one basket and lived 


for annual reviews, all of which lasted twenty 
minutes a year. All my social life for the first 
year was tied up in my firm or other males I met 
through the firm. The only criticism was, I was 
working too hard, I would burn out, and that my 
fear of failure came from judging myself too 
harshly. 1 was going to show these lawyers you 
could be more than a mechanic or technical 
adviser, you could also be human. I took on 
legal and administrative responsibility with¬ 
out thought of the cost to me—loss of privacy, 
inability to leave work at work, no social life 
outside work parties, drinking and cocaine, the 
accepted way among my age group. 1 started 
therapy and my counselor advised that I quit. 1 
resented my boyfriend who insisted 1 come 
home to have fun. All I thought of was climbing 
the corporate ladder. I became a leader of the 
associates and carried that burden, too. I was 
carrying the female banner in the litigation 
department and didn't want to look weak to the 
men in the department—who didn't have care 
of the kids in their households. 

'T began to fall behind and felt I was losing 
my self-discipline. Every few weeks 1 would 
collapse and fall in bed for a weekend. 1 took on 
more and more—difficult clients, two trials in 
four weeks. 1 was never a quitter at any¬ 
thing—fight it through. A quitter is a failure. 1 
was addicted to the adrenaline. I sought 
tougher and tougher cases but shrinking from 
head to head competition for fear of failure in 
such a match. If I quit I felt I would end progress 
for other women in the firm. I didn't want to let 


men break me. My self-esteem hinged on the 
win/lose partner review, and in law there is no 
other measure of how good you are. I was 
measuring my worth by my profession. When I 
lost a case or hearing I would withdraw and try 
to figure out what I had done wrong (not the 
facts or the judge or the witnesses or the 
clients). 

"I dropped all my friends who had seen me 
through my divorce. I only related with my as¬ 
sociates and paralegals and my family at 
home. I used sex for release, to prove my worth, 
to distract and relax me, even when I was only 
'skin horny.' I was spending all of my income on 
things to ease my pain. I was punishing myself 
to show how I could take care of myself by 
living successfully and financially secure. 1 was 
willing to risk my health and my children's 
emotional well-being to show my dead parents, 
a dead judge and ex-husband how powerful, 
strong and independent I was. 

"Lying is abhorrent behavior to me, but I 
used it to sabotage myself, my firm, to express 
anger—passive-aggressive behavior. I only 
told lies when I wouldn't get caught, the truth 
when it could and would be checked. I lied to 
clients and attorneys and my secretary. I'm 
physically exhausted, have insomnia by 
awakening at 2-3-4 in the morning to begin 
working. I’ve had 20-hour days more than once 
a week. Emotionally, I became numb, frozen. I 
feel hopeless, helpless, angry, overwhelmed, 
choking and drowning in my busy schedule, not 
recognizing or acting on any of my own feelings." 
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remembers ''railing that it wasn’t my fault." She 
muses that she barely dented the surface of her 
rage. 

Many other parts of the treatment sold by 
Sierra Tucson—and most residential centers—are 
adapted from Alcoholics Anonymous, ironically a 
free program that has had the most success in 
helping alcoholics lead sober lives. In order to 
"graduate" from Sierra Tucson, you must complete 
a written series of steps from the A.A. model for 
recovery from alcoholism. 

Treatment plans vary at Sierra Tucson 
according to each individual’s problem. If you 
have no problem talking in groups, but have a 
problem "emoting," you might be required to 
remain silent for twenty-four hours. One woman in 
her forties who looked like a prom queen was told 
to wear no makeup. Mary was encouraged to break 
minor rules, since for her it was like committing a 
felony. 

As strangers became friends, Mary and five 
other women who called themselves the "dirty 
half-dozen" held private sessions. They were all 
co-dependent. One Friday night, they were sitting 
around wondering how they could ever have ? 
normal relationship, one that didn’t thrive or. 
chaos, since normal relationships sounded boring. 
In the easy repartee of women who've been around 
the block a couple of times, they wondered where 
to look for a boring, normal man. One woman 
decided, "I’m always going to be attracted to an 
alcoholic, but I’m going to find a sober one of ten 
years at an A.A. meeting so I don’t have to fix 
him. Another asked, "Should I pick a druggie 
who’s got genetic damage or an alcoholic who has 
brain damage?" 

Mary feels treatment changed her life because 
it taught her how to take care of herself, spiri¬ 
tually, physically and emotionally. She says it's 
sort of "shock treatment—it allows you to let go of 
the past so you can start over." It showed her how 
to put balance in her life. 

What is so magic about high-tech treatment 
centers that people are willing to spend ap¬ 
proximately $10,000 to be screamed at, baited and 
scolded, told what to eat and when to go to bed? 
For one thing, says counselor Palys and others, 
when people pay that kind of money to lock 
themselves up, there is an expectation that they 
will be cured in thirty days—as opposed to the 
traditional private therapist-patient relation¬ 
ship that often dragged on for years. What ap¬ 
pears as imprisonment is really orchestrated 
structure. It allows people to feel like they have 
permission to take care of themselves, often for 
the first time in their lives. 

For the alcoholic or chemical addict, the 
structured setting teaches them to take responsi¬ 
bility for their actions—whether it's making 
their own bed or waking up to how they really 
feel. It is insurance against the bad situations 
they put themselves into on the outside. 

Riding shotgun next to the orders and com¬ 
mands is an attitude of unconditional love and 
nourishment. Like a child who gets tucked into 
bed and kissed at night, patients are in an 
environment that provides security and safety. 
And they’re not in this alone. Everyone suffers 
with them. For Mary, who says she hit rock 
bottom, checking herself into an institutional 
womb was the only way she could physically stop 
working. Mary says she got her money's worth. 
She now works a forty-hour week for a different 
firm. She broke her addiction to the job. 

If you want help for an addiction problem, 
there is no shortage of private treatment centers in 



Sierra Tucson clients sometimes bring their own security. 


Tucson. Sierra Tucson, Cottonwood, Sahuaro Vista, 
Tucson General Hospital’s West Center and 
Carondolet Health Service’s O’Rielly Care 
Center at St. Joseph’s Hospital are the major for- 
profit programs here. Currently, inpatient 
treatment for co-dependency is limited to Sierra 
Tucson, Cottonwood and Sahuaro Vista. West 
Center has an outpatient co-dependency program. 

The current wave started with alcoholism 
treatment—and the profit motive. Alcoholism 
and drug addiction cost business and industry* 
approximately $86 billion a vear in lost 
productivity and medical bills, notes William 
Winton, marketing director for Tucson General 
Hospital and West Center. We spend S6 million 
per hour, 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, on 
alcohol. 

Palys, who directed and worked at treatment 
centers before going into private practice, said it 
pays for business and insurance companies to cough 
up several thousand dollars to try to sober up an 
alcoholic in one shot and remove the drinker from 
the books. By cleaning up the addicted, they are 
reducing the risks of major illness ten years down 
the line—cirrhosis, cardiovascular disease, pan¬ 
creatitis, etc. As white-collar cocaine addiction 
grew, it made sense to add treatment for addicts. 
Twenty percent of the population uses about 
eighty percent of medical benefits. 

Recently, it also has become more common to 
treat the alcoholic's family—the co-dependents 
—to try to erase future bills for stress, neuroses, 
juvenile delinquency and other symptoms of 
disturbed families. Now it makes economic sense 
to classify as potential patients all those who 
center their well-being outside themselves—on 
relationships, work or pleasing others—because 
eventually they become physically ill or emo¬ 
tionally dysfunctional. Call it preventive medi¬ 
cine. 

Ten years ago you couldn't find a university 
that offered a degree in addiction studies. Now 
degrees in the field are becoming commonplace, 
and treatment techniques are complex and more 


sophisticated. They've learned how to sell what 
A.A. has been gi^dng away free ^or years. 

Sierra Tucson opened in 1984 in a converted 
dude ranch with fifty-four beds. According k. 
President William O'DonneU, the facility aver¬ 
aged tw'elve patients per month its first year and 
lost money. In the second year, the average 
doubled to tw'enty-four patients per month and 
Sierra Tucson broke even. In 1986, Sierra Tucson 
averaged forty-six patients per month in a sixty- 
tw’o bed facility and made a profit. 

Industry professionals say the cost of care runs 
a center about 55,000 per patient per month. 
O'Donnell claims his costs are closer to $8,000 per 
bed to break even—to cover his mortgage, land 
payments, salaries and overhead. Sierra Tucson 
charges an average of S375 per day per person for 
treatment, a bit more than SH.OOO a month. 

Cottonwood de Tucson is situated on approxi¬ 
mately fifteen acres of desert on the Northwest 
Side It has the lowest inpatient rates in town- 
about 5185 a day, or 55,600 for a minimum of 
thirty days. There are fifty-six beds, soon to be 
increased to sixty-four. George Herring, program 
manager, maintains the treatment pnce is low 
because staff costs are held down and the corpora¬ 
tion is not looking for a large return on its 
investment. 

As residential centers expand and treat co¬ 
dependency and other compulsive disorders, their 
profit goes up. In 1986, Sierra Tucson estimated 
that twenty-six percent of its clients were being 
treated for co-dependency. During Mary s stay 
there, she says half the other patients were there 
for reasons other than alcohol or drug addiction. 
O’Donnell is expanding Sierra Tucson to 110 beds. 

At Cottonwood, Herring estimates that ten to 
fifteen percent of the clients are classified as co¬ 
dependents, and says the number is increasing— 
part of the reason for expanding the number of 
beds. Herring says that as people hear more about 
co-dependency, they are diagnosing themselves 
and seeking treatment. 

Co-dependency is not classified as a disease 
or as an addictive disorder in the medical profes¬ 
sion. And all treatment centers walk a fine line 
qualifying for insurance payments. Currently, for a 
treatment center to get reimbursed for coverage, it 
has to find a label that fits into the Diagnostic 
Statistic Manual, such as dependency disorder, or 
a disease related to alcoholism. West Center 
operates its co-dependency program for outpa¬ 
tients only, mainly because of the rules and 
regulations based on accreditation. 

If ninety-six percent of us can be called co¬ 
dependent, are we all destined to be carted off to 
some center to have the bugs worked out? Karlyn 
Baker, marketing coordinator at West Center, 
believes that most co-dependents can be treated 
successfully on an outpatient basis through group 
and individual therapy. Terry Hickey, program 
manager for Cigna's alcohol and substance abuse 
program, believes that very few people who are 
suffering from co-dependency need to be hos¬ 
pitalized. But ever\^one is getting into this, the 
hottest pathology—from private treatment 
centers to HMOs to counselors who specialize in 
addictions. 

In the 60s when spiritual awareness was 
going through a rebirth and the Woodstock 
generation was experimenting with encounter 
groups. Transactional Analysis, est, Scientology 
and different gurus, the message was the same— 
you can't love anyone else unless you can love 
yourself first. The message, at $10,000 a month, is 
still the same. ^ 
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Charles A. Harris, thirty-seven, has lived in 
Tucson for twenty-six years. He is a free-lance 
photographer (Light Writer Photographic 
Enterprises). He shot these buildings because H 
wanted to do an essay on Tucson because this is 
where 1 have lived most of my life. I like to try 
and take a building that you take for granted and 
make it look better than it really does." 
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I always enjoy it when I can catch 
history repeating itself. For 
instance, the idea of Sanctuary 
has been in the news this last year, 
and with good reason. But this isn’t 
the first time Southern Arizona has 
given sanctuary. Almost a century 
ago, we provided refuge to a large 
number of Yacjui Indians who were 
fleeing persecution in their Sonoran 
homeland. 

They have repaid that gift in a 
very beautiful way. It's April again, 
and Easter is almost upon us. In 
Tucson that means the annual Yaqui 
Lenten and Easter ceremonies are 
moving towards completion. Each 
year, starting on the first Friday of 
Lent, Yaquis in three communities 
near Tucson and one near Tempe keep 
faith with God by re-enacting the 
Passion of Christ. 

I'm not going to provide a handy 
guide to the Yaqui Easter obser¬ 
vances. That has been done already 
in several excellent books. I'd sug¬ 
gest starting off with A Yaqui Easter 
by Muriel Thayer Painter, pub¬ 
lished by The University of Arizona 
Press. It's short, readable, accurate 
and relatively inexpensive. And I 
strongly urge you to read it before 
watching the ceremony; otherwise, 
you may well find yourself totally 
confused by what you will see. 

What takes place in the Yaqui 
communities each spring is the cre¬ 
ation of great beauty in a highly 
patterned, formal, traditional way. 
Yaquis have been doing their Easter 
ceremony since the seventeenth 
century, which is about as long as 
the German community of Oberam- 
mergau has been doing its famous 
Passion Play. However, the German 
example is one play, while the 
Yaqui Passion Play is put on in four 
communities in Arizona and many 
others in their Sonoran homeland. 

There are other differences as 
well. What the visitor to the Yaqui 
villages sees is drama of a kind 
unfamiliar to most Americans of 
European descent. We are accus¬ 
tomed to seeing individuals confront¬ 
ing fate and each other, speaking 
their lines on some sort of a stage for 
the benefit of a more or less passive 
audience. Yaqui drama involves the 
silent confrontation and interaction 
of groups of people who have taken 
religious vows to participate in the 
ceremony. Speech is rare except for 
prayers, religious songs and the ser- 


YAQUI EASTER 

A traditional gift of passion, faith and beauty. 


BY JIM GRIFFITH 






mon which concludes the ceremony 
on Easter Sunday. Furthermore, the 
drama would be taking place even if 
there were no audience to see it. The 
point is in doing, rather than in 
communicating. 

But the drama, the confronta¬ 
tion, even the suspense, are never¬ 
theless very real. For this outsider, 
suspense on Holy Saturday, 


the 


when the Forces of Evil have won 


control of all the territory on the 
plaza except the church itself, can 
be almost unbearable. I know this 
has happened every year, and I 
know that the final charge has 
always been unsuccessful ... so far 
But somehow I have no guarantee- 
only faith and hope-that Good 
will win out this time. 

Briefly, what happens is this- 
each Friday during Lent a religious 


procession leaves the Yaqui church 
(a special church with a wide 
doorway to accommodate processions 
and ritual dancers) and moves slow¬ 
ly around the plaza, stopping for 
prayers at each of the Stations of 
the Cross. The procession carries 
holy images, and is accompanied 
and threatened by masked and un¬ 
masked soldiers, who are searching 
for Christ. On Thursday of Holy 
Week they capture Him; on Good 
Friday they crucify Him. Around 
noon on Saturday they charge the 
church, the last stronghold of the 
faithful—only to be beaten back by 
those same faithful, who pelt them 
with leaves and flowers. Three 

times they charge, three times they 
are repulsed, until they remove 
their masks and dash into the 

church for re-entry into the ranks of 
Faith. At this point, a fiesta begins, 
complete with several kinds of 
ceremonial dancing, and lasts until 
well after dawn on Easter Sunday. A 
sermon ends the forty-day ceremony 
and all participants are free to go 
home, exhausted but with their 
obligations paid for another year. 

This complex act of faith and 
beauty has always attracted non- 
Yaqui visitors. Bleachers are 

erected for their benefit at Old 

Pascua Village, just south of West 
Grant Road. We are all welcome, 
providing we behave with respect 
(which in this case means no 
photography, recording or sketch¬ 
ing). But if no outsiders came, even it 
the End were upon us and the earth 
were melting away under their feet, 
the Yaquis would be in their plazas, 
naarching and countermarching, keep 
ing Faith. The burden is on them to 
do so, but the benefit, they belie^e/ 
is for all the world. And we, their 
neighbors, are welcome to attend 
and try to understand. 

Speaking personally, I ''' 

probably never understand all t e 
subtle meanings this ceremony hoi s 
for those who participate in it- 
the beauty I receive in Yaqui com 
munities at Eastertime has shapo'- 
nay life in many ways. To those ''h<^ 
have so freely shared that beaut' 
with their neighbors, sincer^^ 

thanks. ^ 


Jim Griffith is director of the Southwe^^t 
Folklore Center at the University 
Arizona. 
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CHEESE SQUEEZE 

The Feds want a slice of the surplus food budget to raise bureaucrats' salaries. 


T Ihe sun rises, ushering in a cold Thursday 
morning. Two hundred-plus people are stand¬ 
ing, waiting, making small talk, killing time. 
It’s 7:30. Many folks have been here the past hour 
and a half. Almost half the crowd is elderly. 
Many are disabled. Everyone is supplementing 
Food Stamps, low incomes and/or disability pen¬ 
sions. Everyone, except for a scattering of tran¬ 
sients. It’s smart to be here early. Today is THE 
Thursday, the day the government distributes 
surplus cheese, butter, milk and other food to the 
hungry. 

ITEM - The Reagan Administration has 
formally asked Congress to take $28 million from 
a federal food assistance program to give Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture employees a raise. This $28 
million helps to finance the storage and transpor¬ 
tation of surplus cheese, butter, milk, rice and 
flour. 

Inside the neighborhood center, the last-min¬ 
ute preparations for food distribution are seen to. 
It's 8:45. Doors open in fifteen minutes. Two aisles 
are set up. People go to the first, show docu¬ 
mentation of need (F^ood Stamps card, grant let¬ 
ters, etc.), and on to line two to pick up their food. 
No one lacks for proof of need. The earliest birds 
get double brown bags containing cheese, butter, 
powdered milk, flour and honey. Gradually the 
stocks diminish. Soon it's just cheese and butter, 
sorry, no bags. Finally, it's simply cheese a five- 
pound block of cheese. Volunteers will assist you 
in carrying your food to your car. 

ITEM - More than 275,000 people in 72,000 
households in Arizona receive surplus food. State 
figures indicate that thirty-five to forty percent 
of Arizonans served by the program are elderly. 

Stan, Chuckle, Angelo, Jeff—and both his 
parents—are cheese eligible. Jeff's dad is a former 
miner who now holds a part-time cashier s jo 
leff’s mom can't work. Traditionally, Jeff cuts up 
his block so everyone can feast on grilled cheese. 
That means all his friends and any neighbors. The 
neighborhood is ethnically mixed. But whatever 
else may divide their neighborhood, cheese an 
fiunger don't. 

item - Dennis Kaplan of the Agriculture 
Department Budget Division says the government 
''^ould continue to provide food but wants state an 
local government to pay for storage and 
uistribution. Kaplan contends that no one is 
pulling the rug out from under the hungry, be 
IJotes the program was meant to be temporary an 
"as outlived its usefulness. “When does a 
^uiporary emergency run out?” asks Kaplan. 

on my way downtown to see about this 
f^P^’rary emergency. I'm going to City Dlall—|o 
a • The Austrian approaches me just as we o 
J-af the tunnel, hitting Congress Street. He asks 
‘"a going to the “feed.” I cop to it and ask if he 


BY KEN HARTS 



gets cheese. He does. The money he saves with 
free food allows him more time to enjoy our great 
country. He doesn't see what all the fuss over food 
is about. “In Austria, everyone is taken care of,” 
he solemnly assures me. I ditch this guy and run 
into the Estjuire for a c]uick beer. 

I'm in and out of the Esquire and at City Hall 
by 2:30. Food is served in the park at 3:15 by the 
Salvation Army. Overlooking the park are City 
Hall and six beefy cops. I'm warned to put away 
my knife or risk immediate arrest for carrying an 
“unconcealed” weapon. People have been here 
since one o'clock hanging out. “We have nothing 
better to do," explains a new friend. By three 
o'clock we are a self-disciplined line of 140 or so. 
“Cheese tonight, buddy,” my friend informs me. 
Somehow I'm not surprised. It's the Tuesday after 
“Cheese Thursday." Yesterday was salami and 
cheese, today it's bologna and cheese. Cheese is 
worked into many dishes. 1 sit with my buddy and 
we both eat soup, coffee, punch and two sand¬ 
wiches. My friend is a fifty-eight-year-old veter¬ 
an and wants to talk. 1 eat quietly, listening. 1 can 
hardly carry on a conversation on an empty 
stomach. 

ITEM - Senator John McCain: “Transferring 
funds from programs for the needy to pay salary in¬ 
creases for federal bureaucrats is unconscionable.” 
Representative James Kolbe: “1 have talked with 
the people who stand in line for their commodi¬ 
ties and many of them say it is this program that 
keeps them going. It should not be tampered 
with.” 

Arizona's 1987 allotment for its food assis¬ 
tance program is presently $585,000. The budget 
proposal would slash it to $251,000. Legislation to 
halt this transfer has been introduced by Arizona 


lawmakers. 

The vet and 1 are joined by Jesus and “Lisa the 
Law Lady," both nicknames. Everyone is a brother 
or a sister. Ninety percent are brothers. We chow 
down appreciatively and begin to talk. Lisa the 
Law Lady opens. "Everyone here is leplly en¬ 
titled to cheese, but less than half get it. The vet 
and Jesus nod affirmatively. Everyone is involved 
in a constant struggle with the Food Stamp bureau¬ 
cracy. Many will never receive a stamp. 

The veteran has his own apartment, gets Food 
Stamps and a monthly Social Security check for 
$331. No service pension. When the vet misses 
cheese he's "hurtin' for certain." He also depends 
on the food lines. He's wearing his first pair of 
glasses in years, courtesy of AHCCCS. Usually 
quiet, he's up because he can finally see who the 
hell he's eating with. 

Lisa is forty-plus and the legal advisor in the 
park. She collects Supplemental Security Income 
—$340 a month. "Some of the luckier people down 
^ here get SSL It makes them categorically eligible 
^ for Food Stamps and medical care." Lisa is 
§ admittedly schizophrenic, but knows her rights. 
She feels that the sickest, most needy people are 
too bewildered to get what they've got coming. 
"They just cannot deal with the combine." 

Jesus is thirty-five, dark-skinned, with large 
intense eyes and a scraggly beard. He's born-again 
and plays trumpet in blues and jazz jams in the 
park and on the streets. A self-proclaimed manic 
depressive, today Jesus is in an angry mood. 
Cheese, rice. Food Stamps and donations sustain 
him. The Food Stamp office is requiring him to 
come in for ignoring a form he lost. It's eating at 
him. Jesus is a regular; he knows the park. "Some 
here absolutely need cheese to survive; for others 
it allows the freedom to be elsewhere at 3:15." 
Lisa adds, "If we miss cheese, we’re eating at City 
Hall and Guadalupe's every day." I ask about 
abuses. Jesus stands up, red-faced. He gives blood 
and he’s seen cheese occasionally sold at five 
dollars a block. Someone may get two blocks, sell 
one to a plasma donor, and use the five as 
disposable income. The plasma donor still has 
eight bucks left and a five-pound block of cheese. 
It's probably illegal but it sounds suspiciously like 
free enterprise. 

Cheese and food commodities are issued at 
thirteen local locations the second Thursday of 
each month. The one center I visited served 1,300 
people. A single person is eligible with an income 
of less than $656.25 a month. Add another $225 for 
each additional family member. If you lack proof 
of income, you may sign a statement affirming 
eligibility. Several community social service 
programs also use food commodities. Emergency 
food boxes are available, but limited to four in a 
six-month period. For additional information on 
food, call the Community Food Bank at 622-0525 
or Northwest Neighborhood Center at 701-3247. J 

Ken Harts is a Tucson free-lance writer. 
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^ TUCSON ^ 

r^estival 

^- SOCIETY 
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PIONEER DAYS 

In cooperation with Tucson Parks and Recreation 
A Living History of Tucson and 
Southern Arizona from 1853-1912 

Ft. Lowell Park 

Saturday, April 4; Noon - 7pm 
Sunday, April 5; Noon - 5pm 



FIESTA DEL PRESIDIO 

Sponsored by Mountain Bell 
Sights, Sounds and Smells of Old Mexico 

Downtown—Alameda and Main at the 
Tucson Museum of Art 
Saturday, April 11; Noon - Midnight 
Sunday, April 12; Noon - 8pm 


SAN XAVIER PAGEANT FIESTA 

Re-enacting the story of the mission and honoring 
the traditional cultures of the Tohono O'odham and 
Yaqui Tribes 

At Mission San Xavier del Bac 

Friday, April 24; 5:30 onward 

Made possible by a grant from the 
Tucson/Pima Arts Council 


BOOKSTORES 

k reader's guide to Southern Arizona's best 

BY CHARLES BOWDEN 



ucson, with a third the 

population of the Phoenix 

metropolitan area, has more 
good bookstores than the Valley of 
the Sun (a fact which requires no 
explanation). What follows is a 
personal guide. I don't read a lot of 
fiction. I'm a bust on the latest best¬ 
selling paperback novel, romance 
books, gothic horror stories, science 
fiction, spiritual books, etc. I also 
have no interest in rare books. I just 
like what the world calls a good 
read. 

The centerpiece for all local 
print fiends is the Bookmark at 4765 
E. Speedway, a simple storefront 
staring into the roar of traffic. 
Commonly listed among the top 100 
bookstores in the nation, the place 
has flourished for twenty years. 
This place has the feel of a real 
bookstore—crummy shelves reach¬ 
ing up to the ceiling and overflowing 
with books, narrow aisles where 
customers are always saying "Excuse 
me" to each other. 

The store's great strengths are 
fiction, mysteries, classics, computer 
texts, natural history, history (es¬ 
pecially Southwestern titles) and 
anthropology. The staff seems to 
Tave memorized the inventory, 
particularly one lady who appar¬ 
ently carries the entire record of 
global publication around in her 
head. 

For a completely different style 
of bookstore try the the Haunted 
Bookshop, 7211 N. Northern Ave¬ 
nue, tucked away behind the offices 
on the northwest corner of Ina and 
Oracle. This may be the only book¬ 
store in the United States sited in its 
own park, a preserve of desert on the 


exploding Northwest Side. Chairs 
beckon the visitor to sit down and 
thumb through titles, a sunken cham¬ 
ber is offered as a hideaway for kids 
while the adults stalk the right 
book, and a model railroad rolls 
overhead for no reason at all except 
that only a grinch dislikes model 
trains. The store is very strong in 
Southwestern titles and a sure bet to 
have any new book from the small 
presses of the region. It also shines 
in photography books and art books, 
especially Oriental art—they al¬ 
ways seem to have the latest deluxe 
edition of Japanese drawings. 
They're fine at new fiction, non¬ 
fiction and all the usual bookstore 
fare, and for a long time were one of 
the few places on the planet that 
stocked the midget press runs of my 
own weird efforts. They've got free 
coffee too, the basic fuel of book 
people. 

The Bookshop at Court and 
Council in the El Presidio neighbor¬ 
hood downtown is operated by the 
Southwest Parks and Monuments As¬ 
sociation. The place feels like some¬ 
one's home and specializes in South¬ 
western literature, nature writing 
and just about anything about the 
region's parks and monuments. 

For serious nature work go to the 
the Audubon Nature Shop at 34 N 
Tucson Blvd.—across the parking lot 
from Bookman's, the huge used book¬ 
store on the corner of Broadway and 
Tucson. This is the motherlode for 
bird books, field guides and strange 
esoterica like a bird watcher's guide 
to Beijing. 

Along the same vein, consider 
the the Nature Conservancy's Ram¬ 
sey Canyon Bookstore tucked a\'a' 
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B O O K S 


he Huachucas just south of Sierra 
ta brainchild of Debbie 

r Hazo, this small shop offers a 

of books on natural history, 
^ology particularly hum- 

JJingbirds, the preserve s big ticket 
item Be careful—I've never gotten 
put of the shop without dropping 
thirty or forty bucks. 

Winn Bundy's Singing Wind 
Bookstore, a couple of miles north of 
Benson (take the second exit, Oco- 
tillo, drive north, turn on the dirt 
road at Singing Wind mail box, go 
through the cattle gate, and pull up 
to the ranch house) is a shrine for 
anyone who loves books about the 
West. For my money, this shop has 
more good titles per running foot of 
shelf than any other bookstore on 
earth. After taking a class with 
library legend Lawrence Clark 
Powell, Winn went back to her ranch 
and decided to open a bookstore in a 
spare room. Since then things have 
grown, what with book signing 
parties for Bruce Babbitt, former 
University of Arizona president 
John Schaefer and other scribblers. 
The shelves are locally milled 
mesquite and they groan under a 
great selection of titles on anthro¬ 
pology, ethnography, the Wild 
West, Mexico (a subject often neglect¬ 
ed by local shops), western art and 
striking children's books. Winn may 
be the best saleswoman on earth—I 
always leave with my arms full of 
books I've never heard of before. 
Once I found a Hopi/English bird 
guide to the Hopi Reservation. Now 
that's a bookstore. 

The Arizona-Sonora Desert Mu¬ 
seum bookshop has, after years of 
humdrum management, recently be¬ 
come a terrific bookstore for natural 
history and western history. The 
relatively small number of titles 
startles one with its depth and sense 
of values. Fourth rate color books of 
red sunsets and saguaros have given 
^ay to serious scholarship on the 
region's beasts, plants and people. 
Stop in the next time you are out 
there watching the otters play. 

If you like kid's books (and if 
you don't you are missing the best 
drawing and design going on in the 
country right now), two local shops 
are worth a visit. Mrs. Tiggy- 
Winkle's, a toy shop in the Broad¬ 
way Village complex at Broadway 
and Country Club, stocks the cream 
of this genre. Frankly, I think the 
kids these days are getting better 
reads than the adults. Do not look at 
Ihe toys. My last visit set me back 
twenty bucks for an electronic toucan 
that sings on its little electronic 

perch. 

Whizkids Books and Toys, in 
the shopping center on the north¬ 
west corner of Prince and Campbell, 
aims at fun things that teach kids. 


r 8rim as ,, may 

^ound, the store offers a feast of 

block sets for building castles varU 
ous dinosaur kits and the like Xnd a 
ot of good books for kids. My excuse 
lor^mg in the place is that 1 "m 
picking up a title for a niece or 

I Ibink any¬ 
one who does not like The Polar Ex¬ 
press needs some serious shrink 
Work. 

For mystery fans, joe and Elaine 
Livermore (he's a former dean of the 
University's law school) have 
^ened The Footprints of a Gigantic 
Hound just behind Mrs. Tiggy- 
Wmkle's in Broadway Village. The 
entire shop (5,000 titles) is devoted 
to smoking guns, dastardly butlers 
and boozed-out sleuths who can 
solve anything at all in Miami or 
L.A. A wonderful black Labrador, 
Martha, polices the joint. I like this 
place and I don't like mysteries. 

For those who like their books 
used, Tucson has some fine places. 
Bookman's on the corner of Tucson 
Blvd. and Broadway is the biggest 
and terrific for popular fiction, plus 
records and magazines. Goodbooks at 
431 N. Fourth Avenue is smaller but 
has a wonderful selection of serious 
books. Don't let the small storefront 
fool you, the place seems to go on 
forever with towering shelves of 
titles. The Book Stop at 2504 N. 
Campbell has all the usual plunder 
and is very good for western Ameri¬ 
cana. The shop feels good and is a 
comfortable place to browse. A Mad 
Hatter at 1904 E. Broadway is, to be 
honest, a little maddening. The 
proprietor keeps his own schedule 
—he can often be found in the neigh¬ 
boring Safeway drinking coffee—but 
real treasures can be discovered m 
the chaos of his shop. And finding 
treasures is what used bookstores are 

for. 

For those of us who crave peri¬ 
odicals. Books Brothers Ltd. at 3242 
E Speedway is the current magazine 
mec« in the city. The rack runs 
along one wall of the store and is 
your best bet for that odd art journal. 
Lrious foreign policy pubhca ion. 
sports, music, travel, you name it. As 
a^bookstore. the place is good for 
fiction and new titles and always 
has a tempting table of remaindered 
titles right near the front door. Open 

seven days a week. 

Antigone Books. 403 E. Fifth 
Street (just off Fourth Avenue), 
holds down the fort in town on books 
written by and about women, ^so. 
non-sexist books for children Places 
& People. 2623 N. Campbell, offers 
3 000 square feet of maps, globes, 
guides, video guides-whatever you 
need to hit the Banana Republic 
trail. This list could go on and on. 
Tucson is a good place to be a reader. 



H^e^auqted 

Monday - Saturday: 9:30am - 5:30pm 
Sunday: Noon - 5pm 


Haunted 

Bookshop 
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297-4843 Ina Road 

7211 N. Northern Ave. 

Tucson, AZ 85704 


TUCSON AUDUBON SOCIETY 

34 N. Tucson Blvd 
Tucson, AZ 85716 
(602) 323-9673 
Mon-Sat 10-3, Thurs to 6 


April 13 Reintroduction of Thick-Billed Parrots 

7:30 pm Harvill Auditorium 

Closed For Moving 

April 17-20 

April 21 Opening at our new address 

302 E. University Blvd. (WMCA Building) 



conservation • education • recreation 


IF YOU EXPECT 
A WARRANTY 
WHEN YOU BUY THIS 



SHOULON'T YOU DEMAND ONE 
WHEN YOU BUY A HOME? 

We think it should. After all, a new house is the biggest purchase of your 
life. Unfortunately, most people don't know enough about building standards 
to inspect behind the new appliances and under the carpeting to figure out if 
the job's been done right. 

And to add to the problem, while a blender, toaster and other small 
appliances come with a written warranty, many homes don’t! That's why you 
should look for a HOW builder. 


Andrew S. Arena, Inc. 

Appel Tree Builders 

Bloodworlh Building & 
Development 

John Bremond Company, Inc. 

Canatsy Building & 
Development 

Cienega, LTD. 

David J. Baird Construction 

Diamond H General 
Contractors 

Dominion Homes, Inc. 

Embassy Construction & 
Development Corp. 

Gardner Homes 


Gary Almi Construction 
Herder Construction 
Herder/DeSantis Corp. 

Klein Construction Company 
Laier Builders 
Legendre Corporation 
Los Tres Development 

Mike Wachs Construction 
Co., Inc. 

Porter Homes 
Premier Homes, Inc. 

Pulte Homes 
R. A. Homes 

Sundius Development, Inc. 


South Sun Construction 

Staples Building & 
Development 

Southwest Diversified, Inc. 

T. Ward Associates, Inc. 
Terry Construction Company 
The Doucette Company 
Tobin Homes 
Tomac Homebuilders, Inc. 
Triple T Construction 

Vision Development 
Corporation 

People Who 
Know Homes 
Know HOW. 


Space (or this advert.sment donated to SAHBA members by City Magazine in the public interest 
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Gallery Shops 


For the rare on6 the beautiful 

in crafts, jewelry, fashions 

in town . 1736 E. Speedway . 325 2591 . at the Foothills Center. 742-4134 


WE TOOK 
THE LONG WAY 
TO TUCSON.” 


The Ashby family was moving from 
California to Tucson. They had only two 
days to find their new home. 

“The first day, our Roy Long agent 
showed us twenty homes," Mrs. Ashby 
recalls. 

“We had only been in Tuc.son once 
before, but we knew that we wanted a 
home with both mountain and city views, 
and within a specific price range," .says 
Peggy Ashby. “They didn’t want to waste 
ourtime." 

For well over half a century, the 
Roy H. Long Realty Company has shown 
thousands of newcomers 
like the Ashbys the be.st 
way home. 

We've brought buyers 


and .sellers together quickly and smoothly 
becau.se of the time-tested ability of our 
agents to match the right homes to the 
right people. And today, the Ashby family 
knows that’s a true statement for them. 

“They put in a tremendous amount of 
effort in finding the right home for us," 
.says Mr. A.shby. “I’d recommend Roy 
Long Realty to anyone." 

But, don’t just lake the Ashby’s word 
for it. When you’re considering buying 
or .selling a home, take the LONG way 
home through the Roy H. Long office 
neare.st you. 

Learn first hand the 
many benefits of knowing 
a Roy Long agent, like the 
A.shby family did. 


TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME 



THE ADOBE 
PEOPLE 

Holes on a handmade desert house. 

BY BYRD BAYLOR 



Y ^ou need adobe and friends. 
The adobe has to be good and 
strong and mixed with horse 
manure and straw for good luck. The 
friends have to be still stronger, 
absolutely tireless, intrepid. At 
least three or four of them have to 
know what they are doing. And at 
least one has to play the guitar and 
sing coyote songs. 

□ □□ 

There are a lot of hard core 
adobe freaks around Tucson, some of 
them passing as normal people with 
paying jobs. But when word gets out 
that somewhere back in the hills 
you don't have a dime and you're 
building with natural mud adobe, 
they'll drive sixty-five miles and 
make it over impassable dirt roads 
and raging arroyos. 

People you don't even know will 
show up to work, and they will bring 
along a hand saw and a hammer and 
a pot of beans. 

Adobe people are a clan. They 
know each other anywhere, and I 
don't mean just because of the dirt 
under their fingernails either. I'm 
talking about purists, people who 
would rather eat a pint of DDT with 
paraquat and mono and diglycerides 
than put emulsion into adobe. I'm 
talking about people who are chok¬ 


ing to death on Tucson air but say 
adobe has to "breathe." 

□ □□ 

The first thing you do is build a 
ramada where people can sit in the 
shade, can gather for coffee and 
beans, can get a bit of shelter from 
the monsoon storms. 

This place becomes your home. 
You halfway wonder why you need 
a house at all. Outdoors, you never 
miss a sunset. 

□ □□ 

At first, everyone works to¬ 
gether on the major jobs—laying 
blocks and plastering and lifting the 
vips into place, roofing. Then, 
without realizing it, people begin to 
specialize. 

One is a born (perhaps even born- 
again) rock mason. Another has an 
eye like no other for saguaro rib ceil¬ 
ings. Somebody notices a place that 
needs to be a high loft hideaway, so 
he builds it. Months later, someone 
else takes an axe and chops steps 
into a huge dead black walnut tree 
to make a stairway to that loft. 
Somebody goes out alone to search 
for the perfect mesquite and carves 
bird and animal heads into the 
wood. It becomes a banister for the 
stairway to another loft. 

1 myself have developed quite a 
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^.(or carrying 

fown fnr nails. 

AS the house grows, it develops 
private jokes and strengths 
‘V^hims like a character in a nov- 

ho gels away from the author. 

^''^No one any longer asks me what 
, like to have. They don't need to. 
rhev know what the house 

IJld like to have. 

If I'm away for a week or two, I 
come back to some surprise, maybe a 
bookcase of mesquite posts and 
saguaro ribs, maybe a rock retaining 
wall- 

What starts out as a stone but¬ 
tress to strengthen a wall which 
isn't plumb becomes a stone porch, a 
separate fortress. Everything 
evolves into something else. 

□ □□ 

Building slowly has its good 
points. When you live for months 
with walls only shoulder high, you 
know exactly where the afternoon 
clouds gather. You know exactly 
where the rising sun touches the 
mountains at summer and winter sol¬ 
stices. So you know where windows 
have to be. 

If you live long enough without 
interior walls, you grow accustomed 
to the open space and can't even 
consider the possibility of walls. 
That means you do have to consider 
the possibility of a house without a 
bathroom. We finally decide to 
move the old bathtub (which we 
have been using under a mesquite 
tree) into the greenhouse. Now the 
greenhouse becomes the greenhouse- 
bathhouse. 

□ □□ 

You learn to visualize. Today I 
'vas showing a visitor around. I 
pointed out the flagstone walk in 
the greenhouse-bathhouse and men¬ 
tioned the masses of purple bougain¬ 
villaea and jacaranda and the rare 
succulents and lush vegetables. I 
said how wonderful it was to lie in 
the tub looking out at mountains as 
you reach over and pick a tomato 
^nd eat it while you bathe. 

Something in his face told me he 
hasn't following. 1 realized sudden¬ 
ly that all he saw there was an old 
bathtub sitting in the dirt amid 
some construction material and a 
broken ladder. 

Any of the adobe people would 
have seen everything 1 saw and 
probably two fat green worms on the 

tomatoes, too. 

J J □ 

In summer we talk a lot about 
traditional ways of keeping cool. Of 
bourse everyone sleeps outside. On 
eights when you'd be unbearably hot 
indoors, we lie under the stars 
^rappeci in blankets. 

day, all you have to do is 
sprinkle water on the dirt floor 


around barefooted That's T ^ 
trie air conditioning I aL 
Mexican lace tablecbth at th ' 

dnnr at the open 

And when you're really hot vou 

lust renrind yourself that you aren“ 
Paymg the utility companyben, 

You also remind yourself that if 

C'athT'^ a place with 

\ thermostat, 

you could miss the moment you smell 
the first, far off summer rain ap¬ 



proaching. Let's just say that here 
seasonal changes do not pass un¬ 
noticed. 

□ □□ 

The place where the house 
stands is where I picked up the first 
mano and metate and knew that on 
that arroyo bank some other woman 
in some long past time knelt down to 
grind mesquite beans. I had to grind 
a few for her to have the right to 
build there. 

Pieces of old pottery and tur¬ 
quoise are in my walls so another 
time is wrapped around the present. 


□ □□ 

People who have not worked on 
this house (possibly remembering 
that I once said it would only take a 
couple of months to build—and that 
I said it five years ago) often ask me 
when it will all be finished. 

Adobe people never ask any¬ 
thing like that. They know the 
answer would be never. Q 

Byrd Baylor has written several award¬ 
winning children's books and a novel 
about Indians in Tucson, Yes is Better 
than No. 


The Track record. 

It only happens when everything 
meshes, when every part of it... the pit crew, 
the mechanics, the driver, the car... work 
together. You set the track record. 

If you race, the record’s important. 

At Intergroup, our medical groups, our 
staff, our members... every part works to¬ 
gether to establish our own track record— 
during open enrollments, 96% of our 
members stay with us. 

In health care, that’s a track record 
to be proud of. 

ARIZONA’S HMO' 

intetggm* 
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Felis concolor 


He was captured as a cub in south¬ 
eastern Arizona and is thirteen to fifteen 
years old. Nothing is known of his back¬ 
ground. He weighs 145 pounds, has lime 
green eyes and lives at the Arizona- 
Sonora Desert Museum. Five days a 
week he eats ground horse meat with 
vitamins. One day he gets a rabbit or 
chicken, one day he gets a bone with 
meat. 


They call me the lion. This is not my 
real name. 1 will not tell you my real 
name. I live as a captive. This seems 
cruel and perhaps it is. But consider 
this: as a captive I live; as a free 
roaming cat I might be one of the two 


to three hundred mountain lions 
gunned down by human beings in 
Arizona each year. 

People come to stare at me. They 
say little. I move somewhat ner¬ 
vously—this is my nature. My pre¬ 
decessor was called George L. Moun¬ 
tain Lion by human beings. They 
made him a symbol of this place 
where the life of the desert is stored 
and displayed. I will not tell you 
what I think of this fact. 

The desert is in my blood. There 
are two or three thousand of my kind 
out there moving silently through 
the world you call Arizona. We kill 
things. If I were on my own, I would 
take down a deer every five or six 
days and eat my fill. Then I would 


cover the deer and go away and 
return later and eat some more. 
Sometimes I would kill the animals 
human beings crave to kill and eat— 
cattle, mainly calves. I would eat 
beef about every fourth time I 
killed. This sometimes brings men 
with dogs and guns. I am terrified of 
dogs. 

I cannot talk to you about the 
kill. Your books are full of fan¬ 
tasies—lions dropping from tree 
limbs on the innocent, savage lions 
threatening lonely horseback riders. 
You must live with your need for 
these lies. As to the real nature of 
the kill, this I cannot speak of. For 
you it must remain a mystery—you 
have separated yourself from it, you 


hire others to do your killing, you 
have lost almost all memory of the 
touch and feel of this act. 1 will say 
this: it fuses my mind and my body 
into one arc of energy. And it is a 
necessary thing. 

1 am much smaller and lighter 
than you think. 1 can run fast but 
only for short distances. I move 
quietly and with grace. My curiosity 
is endless. In the mountains my kind 
follow human beings for hours and 
watch. You wonder why we do this 
I will not tell you. 

1 enjoy the sun. 1 sometimes 
in my confinement restless 
energy. 1 am at peace with my 
I relax, kx)k out and see your 
and cannot find that ^xMce in them 
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Mother 
Knows 
Best! 


“You’d be amazed at what a little 
exercise can do...just ask my daughter. 
She thought she was too tired to 
exercise. Now she’s found she was 
tired...because she didn’t.” 
Shouldn’t you belong 
to Naturally Women?... 

Naturally. 


FITNESS CENTERS 




Eastside 
6880 E. Broadway 

722-3700 

Northwest 

4343 N. Oracle 

292-0500 

Tucson’s Only Fitness 
Center Exclusively 
for Women. 


















American Color. 
Wlien you can^t 
afford tlie latest 
sliow on eartli. 

On a deadline? Jester re¬ 
minder. American Color is 
used to bright lights and 
pressure. 

You see, color separating 
is our only business. So 
we don’t treat it as a side 
show. 

We’ll give you experienced 
hands/eyes that under¬ 
stand the fine line be¬ 
tween red and ready, blue 
and blown. 

And equipment that’s 
strictly state-of-the-art. 
From laser scanners to 
color pagination systems. 

That’s why so many of 
the nation’s leading mag¬ 
azines, ad agencies and 
printers entrust their 
most unportant work to 
us. 

Ifext time you’re all alone 
in the center ring, call up 
the best show in town. 

American Color. 











